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supported by Dudley Buck in Interpretation, by John 
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in America. 
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work, comprised in the Synthetic Department of Nor- 
mal Training, under Miss Kate 8. Chittenden, makes 


_ possible to prospective teachers the great advantages of 
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the Synthetic Method of Piano Teaching, as originated 
by Mr. Parsons and established through Miss Chitten- 


den’s editorship of the Synthetic publications. 

_ Department of Theory and Composition, Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Principal. 

_ Department of Organ, R. Huntington Woodman, 
Principal. Instruction in this department given by Mr. 
Buck and Mr. Shelley also. 

The Department of Violin, under Clifford Schmidt, 
the eminent concert master of the Seidl Orchestra, in 
Conjunction with the Pianoforte Department, secures to 
the College the important advantage of the study of 
chamber music and general ensemble practice. 

A special feature is the Residence Department for 


ladies, where a limited number of pupils from @ dis- 
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WILLIAM STEINWAY AND “TOUOH AND 
TEOHNIO.” 


Nuw Yorx, December 28, 1895. 


To Mr. Theo, Presser, Publisher of Wm. Mason’s 
‘Touch and Technic,” 1708 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. :— 


Dear Sir:—It is with great interest and pleasure that 
I have read the recent letter of Mr. I, J. Paderewski, in 
which he expresses such strong approval of the piano- 
forte method of my life-long friend, Wm. Mason. As 
one of the principal objects of this work is the cultiva- 
tion and development of a firm, full, an¢ sympathetic 
pianoforte touch, I have been remin? - of what Liszt, 
Rubinstein, and other great maste « said years ago in 
praise of the touch of its author, for their testimony, 
which I happen to know is authentic, goes to show that 
Wm. Mason should be able to thoroughly understand 
the subject upon which he writes, possessing as he does 
such an excellent example in his own playing. 

My recollection carries me back to the 23d day of 
May, 1873, when just prior to Anton Rubinstein’s de- 
partare for Europe a supper was tendered him at the 
Hotel Brunswick by a few friends, among them Gustave 
Schirmer and several other well-known gentlemen. 
Daring the evening, the conversation having turned on 
Musical Art in America, Rubinstein remarked that the 
prospect of our future development in this direction was 
favorable, as there were already a number of gifted native 
American composers and pianists. He referred to his 
visit to Liszt in Weimar during the year 1853-54, and 
said that while there he became acquainted with William 
Mason, whose playing was characterized by that pecu- 
liarly sympathetic and elastic touch which, unless inborn, 
could not be acquired by anyamount of practice. 

Again on May 14, 1877, at the city of Hanover, Ger- 
many, Franz Liezt gave a reception to a number of artists 
and critics, who had assembled in that city to attend a 
musical convention, Mr. Theodore Steinway, then re- 
cently returned from New York, was present on invita- 
tion, and Liszt on greeting him asid, ‘* Mr. Steinway, 
how goes it with my favorite pupil, William Mason? ”’ 
Mr. Steinway replied, ‘‘that Mr. Mason was in good 
health, and actively engaged in his professional duties.’’ 
Liszt said, ‘Mason is by nature and temperament en- 
dowed with a wonderfully sympathetic touch, of an 
elastic and velvety character.’’ 


am not surprised that Paderewski should so fully endom 


‘Technic.”—Very respectfully 
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This is certainly strong testimony, and in ite light 
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yapeeicns bey ec 4 Meer cakeina afer padi 28 Bearer mee Peon Gace > 80 cy hiesagdipaanaggant - als 
seeeneee Soh hd ce ge fi ' is a little genre picture, very sim 
Sayan eb oe cite gh hone tere ey ia hi ssed into the forefront of musical ety and of dist bed Fabel nie After a short ina 
This is a bright sod aA eae pind dng yee? i ioe within the last ten years. We have come to auétiva of a plantive character in G-minor, a merr: 
melody that suggests the innocent pleasure of martia recognize a distinct Russian school, the prevailing little time sets in (G-major) and the rusti¢ reed rt 
aieg es the Per vata reas There are traits of which are the profoundly mipyte Saeed plainly imitated. ‘The composition is quite easy 
Peed Ge Aiiey and a short ment prevailing much of the time, and a strong, ani- and extremely pretty. 
A triplet on A, followed’ by a long note and a's P hythmical life which is omni- . 
seed cause © Leth sn the kor oc Dobler, tacts of Piceok Tati in de pioos we have these character- 1828, Engelmann, H. Op. 120. ’Neath | 
AMONG MEN. 30 18 } eautifully illustrated. It stands in he keys : 7 : 
wesc ae Be ot helt, O-inire and A-major, There is ipuch Twinkling Stars. Nocturne, Grade ie 
1803. Guilmant, A. Op. 48, No.4, Petite n'a ioe acing Pe wi omy nope te! ae (7 § REESE Se Een See sveneans 
’ i frolicsome air about the C-r y» This is a lovely composition in the true noct 
Marohe: = Gtade Haus sii sctsiccsstes 20 enbuane melody in A-major is extremely charm- no Hm love y wot pesos ts iis true d ota 
This isa quaint and piquant little march a c ing. It is not especially difficult. arpeggios of the accompaniment wind about over ge 
major. 1t begins somewhat like the famous Welsh h good variety of interesting harmonies. Two features 
march, “The Men of Harlech.” There are many 1813. Hyde, D. W: Souvenir de Nether- of this harmony are conspicuous, both being touches 
stays park gn atip gt peated eo hie hs me PWEOOGE® GIR LV vicascvcccussecteess sedeosecs 50 of the modern style. They are, first, the use of the 
ness, and will serve well to practice the hands in : ; augmented triad; second, the connection of m jor” 
rising promptly from the wrist. In the key of A-flat and its closely gece hap nd triads at the distance of a major third, such as @ to 
BE. Op 21. The Old ee Lage aecnsong Regi ua ee parts A ca he E-flat, C to A-flat. Itwill afford also a good study for 
1804. Waddington, E. . 21. e variety of figures, pedaling. 
eaioah du tase etter | HSA: eee. ee nt em. Pondey, Ohas. F. Girard Gavotte, 
This is an easy little march, hovering betw WOVE? ATMEL LL cs esta veecsdeerin seks seSve : a srade ITI 
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scteristie of Concone. There is » flowing me dylle. rade CEE ee ee ee Brilliant and effective in the extreme. Nothing 
decorated with rippling arpeggios, and aos Dueea idylle means a short poem dealing with country could be more suitable for exhibition purposes, The 
dant pisce with which to practiop:the sip thie feeaviere gentle caves ait iemores Young march itself is stately and full of the Strongest milis 
rere re erent love is usually the emotional su bstratum of such tary rhythm. : 
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structed a Sint ef Seeuibe Bingo ihe By is, * all Sof with a sad melody in G-minor for the left which Schuman loved so well. The melody is daingys 
intents and purposes, a study for the rig! and in and. 
i hort downward : > : 
ping lc of arn nto retained as | 1816, Hyer, Frank L, Op. 10. In Gypsy 1882. Génschals, Oarl. Op. 20. Evening 
eighths, gic gt bene lh It has a bright, laughing iain: Grades Tis ss ak een 40 : Peekmee : ice 1c, ee ‘ 
Saeeheees i blpe That wild, romantic gypsy life, which so caught the A light composition in E-fla ano Anat, CONSE 
5! & for the most part of short ar veggzio chords broken — 
ymn b d Liszt, has h if 
1807. Concone, J. Op. 44, No. 10. H fancy of Schubert, Schumann, ae ene, ere down ward and oa sting by their sweet thirds and Dit: 
rnal I flected i littl ition , Bges 
to the Ete RI ed i Mf Rie ed hd 30 ened a prego teomeper  iauiaore “The fitful sixths the tinkle and warble of birds going to rest. 
This is a fine and noble composition in the key of abrupt changes from sadness to gayety, from gloom 






. It has several features of interest. Among these 
will be found, first, a series of noble, church-like 
harmonies, rolled up in broad ground-swells of a 

io from the deep bass to a flood of sonorous breadt 

This is ly echoed in light, thin harmony an 
octave higher.) md, the same harmony tréated 
with a counterpoint of’ octave eighths in the bass, 
Third, there is a little figure of three notes which 


per, the composition and gives an expression of 
restless human feeling to the whole. 


1808. Concone, J. Op. 31, No. 14. Invo- 
cation. Grade IV. 


This is a beautiful composition of about medium 
difficulty. It is in the key of D-flat, and we are to 
infer from the title that a religious character is 
intended, It is, however, if religious at all, to be 
classed with those somewhat showy and theatrical 
Pieces of church music which are often heard from 

quartettes. The composition is, in effect, a mee 
eme is 
Z, “pps ios, and there is 
a beautiful dialogue of alternate phrases between the — 
bass and sopeang’ r ot 















1833. Lack, Theodore. A Lesson at the 
Piano. Grade Bes os ck cscacodeaseg Rea 


Here we have a short and moders tely easy humor-. 
esque, a clever little musical joke. It is a piece of 
programme music drawn on a tiny seale. It consists ~ 
of a series of quotations from ‘well-known classie 
masters of the piano literature. Dussek, Cramer, 
Clementi, Beethoven, and Mozart are cited. The 

uotation from Beethoven is a transposed phrase from 
the first Allegro of the Sonata Pathetique. 

Mozart is a bit out of the Turkish March in the 
famous Sonata in A, usually numbered twelve, Then 
comes a phrase labeled, “The professor falls er 













to gladness, from anger to coquetry, which we find in 
all's psy music are here expressed.” The firm chords 
which open the A-major section are especially beauti- 


1817. Kavanagh, I. Op. 25. The Belle of 
Newport. Grade IV......ccc0-scsesosesss, 75 

‘The set of waltzes brought into the rank of an art 

form by the Strausses here finds a good illustration, 

There is a fine introduction, containing several 


orchestral effects, such as unisons and assages of 
double voices. ‘The keys chosen for the various 


numbers are of a good variety, and there are many 
charming fancies scattered throughout the work, 


1818. Beethoven. Opus 26. Andante 
and Variations in A-flat, from the 
= heey Sonata (in A-flat). Grade 

Beethoven was extremely Partial to the art form, 
theme and yariations, 

In this predilection Brahms resembles him more 
closely than any other composer. Beethoven's vari- 



















































and after this a brisk and jolly motive entitled, “ 
pupil perceives this,” 


1834. Micheuz, Geo. Op. 200. Dovesat 
Play. Grade IV.......... ne seeeeesetesensene 


This isa light composition in slow waltz movement, 
It has three melodies, one in F, one in D-ninor, and — 
one in B-flat. There is an ornament consisting of a 
triplet. of sixteenths on C in alt, followed by C in alk 
tissimo, which will give ractice in the exchange of 
fingers. This piece well calculated as a reereation 
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1809, Beethoven. Minuet from Opus 31, 
















Nol3, hide ¥ stone ae always evplntions of the inner musical for young students. 3 

. C Meta edacan ok bors rit of the theme. They are i await 

: Pongh ss xe 30 Saree wndeinn aie tis Genk rape el at 1835. Devrient, F. Op. 27. Sylvia. Grade 
haba Oi oe 8 plese of music arn ee mores bas the Twelfth Sonata is the best known of all his worke Baie tah, Seischoacci sol ais deas eae 

It presents him in his gentle and tender mood, ‘Thers in this form. Chopin, w 







are three sentences, first is a melody 


As the title indicates, Sylvia (a country girl), we are 
with pure and re sentiment, The I 
7 


to picture the naive, rustic life, with its simple inter- 

ests and tranquil pleasures. ; 
First we have a long series of pe thirds and 

pare intervals in the scales of G and of D-m 
ut there is an episode in the remote key of E-flat 


# more glowing, impassioned mood, evidently suggest 
ing a love scene. ‘ 


Il aglow 
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talian 




















D 4 touchstone of the per- 
former's skill in the singing style, and an infallible 
test of his musical perceptions. ‘The. five variations 


hick 0s, 
again, passionate, sledge-hammer chords, now sele ¢, 
ior mood, and again ri ey of ga: ter. This — 
_ Movement is of considera’ e difficulty, ough rank- 
ing in Beethoven’s middle ape The power to follow 
and enjoy compositions of this ype, the classie vari- 


a _ ations of a theme, is indis nsable to th 
1810. Battie peeves from Opus 49, Wounded musician, PeUSaPle to the character of 


“Meeeeeveensssessecscseacscae BD peas : SEE tae oS richly harmonized, : eas 
A pupil at the end of the first year, or by the wide 1819-1823. Guiliani, Alfred. The Gayeties, "The composer has caught the spirit of the polonaise 
die of the second, eam find nothing more charmic sey. COMBO TAL olan s stiessesereeeach 20) _ and invented many sprightly rhythms, : 

than this celebrated mi i Bs peasy whnhes five dainty little pieces well adapted 
in a young : 


nuet. The opening peri B Ree é 

of eight measures expresses contentment. The : the sense of rh Y 1837, Kolling, C. Grade EV au 5 5 ti. hace 
“iN gress ‘thea. inan | rhyth z , ‘ : 

soem ion in Demajor, the d t ke and triple chee _ This piece belongs to the class of parlor compose n 


aseries of scales and tone figures playin with: are employed han ea gs teat : 
ire Th wns peel aly satan polka 0 polka mazurka are that requires some fluency of fingers. It is 











eee ee pathos which so closely resembles this as suggest a 
E if . possibly ner eee atotation. 4 4 % 
i Second pe: ives with acl of the. ; 
ninth eee to Cfiad) ey outery of pain so eee 


in Beethoven, The thi is manly and decis- 
ive. It has been used by it een an e text for a 
superb and ingenious set of variations for two pianos. 
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Pas voy interesting scales, and some g00d practice _ 1838. KO Z ; 
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1811. Beethoven. Opus 2,No.1. A dagio, _ 
from the First Sonata in F-minor. 


OR t OOOO Rese esas, wrcees 
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Musicnl Stems, 


HOME, 


Gopowsky, the pianist, is successful everywhere. 
We predicted this long ago. 





Camitta Urso has been chosen President of the 
Woman’s Orchestra, composed of 35 ladies, who play 
stringed instruments. 


Mr. Wit11am H. Suerwoop goes to Europe next 
Season to give a series of seventy concerts, beginning 
with the Gewandhaus, Leipsic. 


Auten T. Dopworrn, who was famous for many years 
as one of the members of and afterwards the leader of 
Dodworth’s band, in this city, died last week at his home 
in Pasadena, Cal. He was seventy-four years old. 


TuEre are probably eight music papers in London; 
one in Brussels; two in Paris; three in Italy; one in 
Vienna, and about eight in Germany. Say with all 
odds and ends twenty-five such papers in all Europe. 
The United States has twenty-two. 


Paperewski Likes One Can.—During Paderewski’s 
three weeks’ stay in San Francisco he gave up tempo- 
rarily the private car in which he made his Western trip. 
At the end of his visit, when he wanted to come east- 
ward again, he applied for the same car and found that 
it had been rented to somebody else. He refused to 
have any other car and engaged passage in an ordinary 
Pullman. He will sail for Europe from this city on 
April 20th. 


Sicvor Arpiti, whose recollections will shortly be 
published, directed the Italian opera in New York, 


where he made the acquaintance of the Patti family. 
Subsequently he directed it in Covent Garden, London, 
and in 1859 he “‘assisted’’ at the début of Madame 
Adelina Patti in the capacity of director of the orchestra. 
He filled the same office for Maurice Strakosch when 
that famous impresario formed a company in Europe. 
It was in 1862 that Patti sang for the first time his world- 
wide famous waltz song, ‘‘Il Bacio,” at Vienna, in the 
‘*lesson’’ scene in the ‘‘ Barber of Seyville.”’ 


FOREIGN, 


Tue famous ‘‘ Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra,’’ under 
Herr Arthur Nikisch, will visit New York and Boston 
in the spring of 1897, and may play in a few other 
cities. 

On hearing of the death of Ambroise Thomas, 
Verdi telegraphed to the widow: ‘‘ With the greatest 
sorrow I lament with you the loss of a great artist, of an 
honest man, and a friend of forty years.’’ 


‘¢ Upwarp of two thousand tickets at a pound apiece,”’ 
says the London Daily News, have already been sold in 
London for the Bayreuth performances of the ‘‘ Niebel- 
ungen Ring,’’ which will begin next July. 

Tue once distinguished prima donna, Mme. Etelka 
Gerster, who, after a short but brilliant career at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and, also in the United States, par- 
tially lost her singing voice, is about to start a vocal 
academy in Berlin. 

Tue Bayreuth festival is announced to begin on July 
19. The Monde Artiste gives the following as the order 
of the performances: Sunday, 19th, Rheingold; Mon- 
day, 20th, Valkyrie; Tuesday, 21st, Siegfried, and Wed- 
nesday, 22d, Gitterdiimmerung. The four other per- 
formances will succeed at intervals of one week. 


Sarasatefound his memory deserting him ata recital ; 
he discovered the reason, however, in time to prevent 
a failure. A lady was fanning herself in the front row 
of stalls. The violinist stopped playing and said: 
‘‘ Madame, how can I play two-four time when you are 
beating six-eight?’’ The lady stopped fanning and the 
recital continued successfully. 

Paperewski's home is in Paris, near the house that 
Victor Hugo occupied. In his domestic life the great 
pianist has had much sorrow. His wife died some years 
ago, leaving him only one child, who is a hopeless 
invalid. This little boy occupies himself on his couch 
by the study of languages, and although only twelve 
years old can already speak three or four more or less 
fluently. 

De PacHMaxn remains as eccentric as ever. At a 
concert given in Berlin last month he got out in one part 
of the Schumann Carnival, and so treacherously did his 
memory treat him that do what he might he could not 
find himself again. After trying three times in vain, 
Pachmann suddenly jumped to his feet and shouted, 
‘Never mind, never mind; bravo, Pachmann, you 
played lovely anyhow! ”— Courier. 


NO. 4. 





ApeLtna Patri, in a recent interview published in 
Cassell's Family Magazine, says that her mother always 
declared that her cry as a baby was ‘‘a song in itself— 
a melodious call for help.’’ Mme. Patti, however, be- 
lieves that she cried ‘‘just as shrilly as any other baby.’’ 
She tells how she used to trundle her hoop in Broadway, 
and adds that she trundled it well. ‘‘ Whatever I did I 
always put my whole heart into it. I’m not sure that 
hasn’t been the secret of my success all through life.’’ 


IN THE course of the new constructions in the Waehring 
suburb of Vienna an old haunt of Franz Schubert’s has 
been opened up. It was established as a cabaret with a 
garden attached in 1771 by a restaurateur named Bier- 
sack, and in the garden still stands an old chestnut tree 
beneath which Schubert composed his aubade, ‘‘ Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,” to Shakespeare’s words. At present 
it bears the sign of Schubert’s Garden, and is still 
famous for the white wine of which he was so fond. 


Accorpine to the Paris Figaro, Ambroise Thomas 
owed his sudden death to his own imprudence. He was 
remarkably robust and healthy for one of his age, and 
this made him careless in his habits. He had a cold, 
and his doctor forbade him to leave the house. But he 
nevertheless attended a concert, and on thenight follow- 
ing he had an attack of a slight heart trouble from which 
he has suffered for years. Feeling hot and feverish he 
got up, opened the window, and exposed himself, thinly 
clad, to the cold air. The result was an attack of pneu- 
monia, to which he soon succumbed. 


Manvet Garcia, the teacher of Jenny Lind, Mme. 
Malibran, Viardot, Catherine Hayes, and Mme. Mar- 
chesi, on the 17th inst. entered his ninety-second year, 
and, although he does not intend to relinquish his duties 
so far as private pupils are concerned, he proposes to 
retire from the staff of the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he has been a professor of singing for forty years. 
Signor Garcia is still so hale and active that few can real- 
ize his great age—that he is a man who had to leave Spain 
owing to the Peninsular War, whose debut in New 
York (when New York had only one theater) took place 
upward of seventy years ago, and who retired from the 
stage as far back as 1829. 


A curious invention—a sort of musical kaleidoscope 
—has been made by an Englishman named Rimington. 
It is an apparatus which, when attached to a piano, 
throws upon a screen colors corresponding to the notes 
sounded, the hues appearing, of course, in endless and 
swiftly changing combinations, and producing novel and 
beautiful effects. It is to be hoped that this will not 
lead to a ‘‘boom”’ in piano recitals by making them 
attractive to those who do not care for music. Twelve 
years ago Miss F. J. Hughes, a cousin of Darwin, 
published a sumptuous folio on “ The Harmonies of 
Tones and Colors,’’ which may have suggested the idea 
of the new musical kaleidoscope. 





See 
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“ WHERE IGNORANOE IS BLISS —!” 


BY E, M, TREVENEN DAWSON. 

‘ Wuere ignorance is bliss’’—and where isn’t it?— 
“tig folly,”? most egregious folly, ‘‘ to be wise.”” Cer- 
tainly ; not a doubt of it. 

For instance, (1) there is bliss in ignorance of com- 
position. 

Let me illustrate from real life. Ignorance was & 
bank clerk in a provincial city, very fond of music, that 
is to say, operas (Italian), dance music, marches, and 
anything with a ‘tune,’ be it understood. He got up 
early every day in order to play the piano before atart- 
ing for his work, and spent his spare time and cash in 
frequenting the opera whenever opportunity arose, wax- 
ing indiscriminately enthusiastic over the performances. 
He knew nothing whatever of the science of music, and 
had never studied even the most elementary harmony. 
Wisdom, on the other hand, was a young professional, 
had been an Academy student for years, had won & 
number of medals for harmony, etc., and was now gain- 
ing a living as music teacher. Need it be said which of 
these two conceived the glorious idea of becoming a 
composer, and by way of modest beginning wrote, as his 
first Opus, nothing lese than a complete opera? Or 
which was the one who shrank aghast when asked to 
read and criticise the work? 

“But I thought you knew all about music, and would 
be able to give me your opinion,’’ remonstrated Ignor- 
ance impatiently. 

Oh! no,” protested poor Wisdom, “I couldn’? crit- 
icise an opera! Why, I only know harmony and counter- 
point ; I never studied instrumentation or form—!”’ 
And, in short, the utter folly of wisdom was easy to be 
read in the deprecating, shrinking air of the one, while 
who could doubt the absolute, the delightful bliss of 
ignorance that saw the happy, self-complacent con- 
fidence of the other! 

By way of sequel, I may add that although the opera, 
so far as I know, never was performed (!), I saw a 
waltz by the same composer—save the mark !—printed 
by a provincial firm. But whether accepted by small 
publishers ignorant of harmony, or whether its produc- 
tion had been paid for, as is most likely, by the young 
gentleman himself, I do not know. I do know, how- 
ever, that this waltz, copies of which were sent round 
to all his relations and friends, was looked upon by them 
as something very wonderful indeed, and (they being, 
fortunately, a highly unmusical lot), the ‘‘Ohs!’’ and 
“‘Ahs!’? and boundless admiration called forth only 
added to the complacent “ bliss’’ of Ignorance. 

A different and somewhat melancholy experience was 
that of a pupil of my own, a young lady really musical, 
a good pianist with a healthy veneration for the Classics, 
whose case fully exemplified the ‘‘ folly’? of exchanging 
ignorance for wisdom. Before coming to me, she had 
learnt nothing whatever of harmony or form, but—or 
should I not rather say ‘consequently ” ?—was in the 
habit of writing songs and pieces for an amateur maga- 
zine. For these she received great encomiums and flat- 
tery, and thought them “rather pretty’ herself! Un- 
fortunately for her, so soon as she became my pupil I 
began teaching her harmony, and her dream of bliss was 
rudely shattered. She herself soon discovered the con- 
secutive 5ths and unresolved discords in her cherished 
compositions, and to my knowledge then and there yol- 
untarily left off ‘‘ composing,” much to the surprise 
and chagrin of all her friends. Which shows, if ever 
anything did, what ‘‘folly’’ ’tis to be wise. 

But this is altogether too melancholy a case; let me 
rather quote an amusing incident apropos of the bliss 
of ignorance which occurred during the music lesson of 
one of my younger pupils. 

“Why, Rose,’’ I exclaimed, ‘“ what's this? Have you 
been copying out some music at the end of your mark 
register?’’ 

‘Oh! no, not exactly;”’ she confessed. “ Daisy and 
I were amusing ourselves making up some music out of 
our own heads the other day.”’ 

Llooked at it again,—a most imposing looking array 
of big. chords !—then mildly inquired, “What time is 
your piece written in, my dear?’’ 
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“ Time, Miss Dawson?’ Rose looked blank. “‘ Oh! 
does it matter ?’’ i 

“ Well, you see”’ (and I tried to repress & smile), 
‘* there are two quarters in one measure, five in another, 
and only three eights further on!” : 

But Rose’s blissful ignorance was proof against such 
unkind criticism, ‘Oh! but I assure you, it sounded quite 
nice!” : 

Happy child! Of course, there are no ‘children of a 
larger growth” who make use of a similar excuse! (?) 

To pass on: (2) The ignorance of voice production 18 
also * bliss.’’ 

Think of that, O ye who toil and labor day after day, 
worrying your brains and straining your voices in fol- 
lowing the conflicting methods of rival masters ! What 
must it not be to have never heard of the epiglottis or 
the ventricles of Morgagni, to be unaware of the exist- 
ence of one’s crico-lateral arytenoids, to be absolutely 
ignorant whether one’s breathing is diaphragmatic or 
intercostal, to be supremely unconscious whether the 
chink of one’s glottis is too large or too small, owing to 
the “‘insufficient”’ or the too close ‘‘ approximation of 
the vocal cords,” to be quite unconcerned whether the 
soft palate and uvula are properly elevated or not! 
Need I continue? Surely such “ bliss’’ is obvious to 
all. 

(8) There is bliss, too, in the ignorance of music his- 
tory. 

It must be so nice to believe everything you are told: 
for instance, to fondly imagine that ‘‘ Weber’s Last 
Waltz’ was really composed by Weber; that Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* Christmas ’’ pieces were actually written by the 
composer for ‘‘a Christmas present;’’ that Handel’s 
‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith’ was inspired by the black- 
smith’s forge near Chandos,—and many another good 
old chestnut which still does duty at intervals in the 
(non-musical) papers. 

Iremember a school girl once coming to me full of 
“Such a charming story! You would have liked it, 
Miss Dawson! It was given usin our dictation to-day, 
and was all about the ‘ Moonlight Sonata.’’? And here 
followed her version of some cock-and bull story about 
Beethoven and moonlight (it ought to have been ‘‘ moon- 
shine!”’) and a blind girl, presenting that rough old 
genius in the guise of a benevolent but extremely senti- 
mental philanthropist. And, of course, it was all true, 
for was it not printed in a book? What “folly” to be 
wise, and lose faith in all these pretty stories! 

Then how nice it must be to have no misgivings in 
the matter of dates. To take up one of those “ popu- 
lar”’ anecdotal biographies of musicians, or some de- 
lightfully ‘‘ handy” little book of dates and events, and 
placidly to accept any statements therein. While the 
poor, misguided wretch who studies big volumes on music 
history reads in one that (for instance) Chopin’s birth 
was 1810, and in another 1809; according to one authority 
de Beriot’s death occurred on March 9, 1869, according 
to another April 8, and two others April 10, 1870, while 
yet another says April 18, 1870; then one confidently 
asserts that Stradella was murdered in 1679, a second 
gives 1670, and a third 1681, with equal confidence! 
And so on and so on, until the foolish student knows 
not what to believe nor how to arrive at the truth, and 
is fain to envy the blissful state of ignorance. 


Truly, in music, as in all else, “‘ Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise!’? 





SELECTING A PIANO, 


—_ 


BY CLARENCE RAWSON, 


—_—_—_— 


In purchasing a piano, it is said by experts that the 
tone given out after striking the keys hard is the tone to 
which the piano will ultimately wear. If it is at all 
metallic or thin, the piano should not be bought. The 
ideal piano should have brilliancy, sweetness, volume, a 
singing quality of tone, an easy action, and should be 
guaranteed to wear for ten years at least. It should im- 
prove with use, but this very few instruments do. 

The matter of selecting a piano to most people, and to 




















































many that have some knowledge of music and Pinoy 
a great difficulty. Many people will allow an agent / 
put a piano in their house, and in this way have now, 
of comparing pianos, to tell what is best for them, 
As a general thing, a cheap piano is obtained, ang 
quently a good price is paid for it. In the question 
pianos, as in everything, ‘‘the best is the cheane 
There are many good makes that are recognizes 
standard pianos, and these pianos cost but 
more thanacheap one. The opinion of the 
general is what tells for a piano. An artist’s recom, : 
dation is not worth a pin, and in almost every cage (,_ 
artist will tell a downright lie, and say the piano jg 
finest piano on the market, that you will never remy 
buying it, and all that bosh, when his real opinion of, 
piano is anything but that expressed. These people i 
hired to ‘‘talk”’ for piano manufacturers and desle 
and will not scruple in the least to make $25 or $i)” 
telling an untruth. 
If you cannot select your own piano, or haven'tihy 
confidence in your own judgment to make the sel 
do not have any one go with you whom you are not 
of, for he will undoubtedly make $25 or $50 out of 
purchase, which will be added to the price of your pi 
In looking at a lot of pianos, a person not thorou 
understanding pianos will be inclined to select the yer 
opposite in the way of tone that he wants. The de 
will tell you ‘‘ this is a fine, brilliant piano; see how 
itis. You can hear every bit of that—nothing co 
up.’? Now this is the very kind of piano not to sé 
The brilliant tone will soon wear metallic, and then 
will have a ‘‘tinny’’ piano. Get a piano that isso 
what muffled—it will wear brighter quick enough, and 
the case of the mufiled piano the tone will improve 
come up to its best point with usage. But in the case 
the brilliant piano, the tone is at its best at first, andwill 
continue to go back instead of improve. Do not ges 
light action piano; it will not stand the heavy pla 
like a heavy action will. And if your piano 
heavy action you will not be troubled when asked to 
on a piano that has a heavy action, you will not be 
disadvantage from lack of power. 
Do not, if it can be avoided, get a piano of a com) 
tively new make ; you run a risk not to be encoun 
in buying of an oldestablished firm. Theagent or dealt 
will tell you that the new and cheaper piano is justa 
good, but always remember that he talks for “nut 
one,” and that more money is to be made on ac 
piano than on a good one. Do not purchase an inst 
ment that has some new ‘fad’? that is claimed to make | 
it “superior to all others.’’ Every piano, according W ; 
the manufacturer’s advertisement, is ‘‘ unrivaled 
There is one piano that has not an equal the world ove 
and that is the Steinway. 





—I have been urged many times to enumerate 
experience and observation some of the features 
student life here, which make home care and prote 
necessary so as to bring the subject clearly before 
attention of relatives. I hesitate for many 
* * * * One of these days when I get stirred be 
these considerations I shall no doubt write it, 
will make an ugly and disagreeable chapter. Ins 
tain sense I am saddened by a knowledge of this 
posed venture, which a year or so ago would 
seemed so wise. : 

I would so much rather that the effort of our. 
wise men was turned in the direction of keeping | 
girls from this ridiculous, absurd career idea, for 
they are not, one in fifty of them, by nature or 
fitted. 

I would so much rather that the effort were ex 
the direction of making home education what it sh 
be, and keeping American girls where they 
under the eyes of fathers, brothers, and sweetheit™ 
instead of throwing them over here alone, to be t 
about in the comedy of a so-called foreign educalit! 
& lunch-counter education, swallowed while the! 
waits, under conditions adverse to the develop 
all the qualities that a first-class American mad 
desire.— Paris Correspondent Musical Courier. 
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THE ART OF SINGING APPLIED TO THE 
PIANO. 





BY 8. THALBERG, 





A CELEBRATED woman has said that the art of singing 
well is the same, to whatever instrument it is applied. 
One should make neither concessions nor sacrifices to 
the particular mechanism of each; it is for the inter- 
preter to apply the mechanician to the dictates of art. 
As the piano cannot, strictly speaking, render the 
beautiful art of singing in its most perfect form,—that 
. ig to say, in its faculty for prolonging sounds,—it is 

necessary to use address and art to destroy this imper- 

fection, and to produce not only the illusion of sustained 
and prolonged sounds, but that of swelled sounds also. 

The sentiment produces ingenuity and the need to ex- 

press what one knows how to create out of resources 

which escapé the mechanician. Space compels us to 
omit here the general rules on the art of singing, but we 
recommend the following to young artists :— 

1. One of the first conditions for obtaining amplitude 
in execution, a belle sonorité (sonorousness), and a 
great variety in the production of sound, is to divest 
oneself of all stiffness. It is then indispensable to have 
as much of suppleness and of diverse inflection in the 
forearm, the wrists, and the fingers as a skillful singer 
possesses in the voice. 

2. In grand, dramatic pieces it is necessary to sing 
from the chest. Much depends upon the instrument in 
getting from it all the sound possible, without ever 
striking the keys, but in attacking them, very nearly 
forcing, and pressing them with vigor and warmth. In 
simple pieces, mild and gracious, it is necessary to in 
some sort knead the key, crush it with a boneless hand 
and fingers ot velvet; the keys in this case should be 
felt rather than struck, 

8. The singing part should be clearly and distinctly 
articulated and give the effect of a fine human voice, 
over an orchestral accompaniment very softly rendered. 
In order to leave no incertitude in the minds of young 
artists in this regard, we have written the singing part 
of our transcriptions (whether it may be of one, two, 
three, or four parts) in notes a little stronger than those 
of the accompaniment. The indications ‘‘ piano’’ or 
“pianissimo,’’ placed beside the air, should only be 
taken as relative, and in no case should they prevent the 
sound from coming out and dominating, only with less 
intensity. 

4. The left hand should always be subordinate to the 
right, distinctly heard, while the other sings; the con- 
trary can have place,—that isto say, that the bass or the 
accompaniment should be softened or jlattened in a 
manner that one may hear more of the entire harmony 
of the accords of the bass, than each of the sounds 
which compose them. 

5, It is indispensable to avoid in execution the ridicu- 
lous manner and bad taste of retarding with exaggera- 
tion the striking of the singing (treble) notes a long time 
after the bass, and to produce in this way, from the 
beginning to the end of a gem, the effect of continued 
syncopes. In a melody written lento in notes of long 
daration, it gives good effect, especially in the beginning 
of each measure, to strike the treble after the bass, but 
with an almost imperceptible pause. 

6. An important suggestion which we should not pass 
in silence,—because on the piano it is one of the causes 
of the dryness and thinness of songs,—is to hold the 
notes and give to them their absolute value. It is neces- 
sary, for this, to use the substitution fingers, especially 
when one plays several parts. In this regard we could 
not recommend too much, to young artists, the slow and 
conscientious study of the fugue; it is the only one which 
can teach one to play several parts well. 

7. Another remark is, that generally young artists 
only attach themselves to the material execution of the 
written note, and neglect the signs which serve to com- 
plete and translate the thought of the composer, which are 
to a musical composition what light and shade are to a 
picture. In one case, as in the other, if one lessen these 
indispensable accessions, there exists neither effects nor 
Oppositions, and the eye, like the ear, is very soon 
fatigued with the same shade and the absence of variety. 





3 8. The use of the two pedals (separately or together) 
is indispensable to give amplitude to the execution, to 
sustain equal harmonies, and produce by their judicious 
employment the illusion of prolonged and swelled 
sounds; often, for these effects, it is not necessary to 
employ them until after the long singing notes; but it 
would be impossible, here, for us to point out precisely 
the general cases, attended, as they are, and held in 
part, by sentiments and sensations, rather than fixed 
rules. One should always, in the employment of the 
pedals, which play so importanta part in the execution, 
take the greatest care never to mix dissimilar harmonies 
and thus produce disagreeable dissonance. There are 
artists (?) who abuse the pedals to such an extent—or, 
rather, they employ them with so little logic—that their 
sense of harmony has become perverted and they have 
lost consciousness of free harmony. 

9. We may also remember that, generally, people play 
too rapidly; and it proves much. To play too rapidly 
is a capital fault. In a moderate movement, the man- 
agement of a simple fugue in three or four parts, and its 
interpretation, connection, and style, require and prove 
more of talent than the execution of the most brilliant 
genre, rapid and complicated. It is much more difficult 
than one thinks not to hurry and not to play too quickly. 

10. We have much to gay on sonorousness, the quality 
or the beauty of the sound to be derived from the piano ; 
but it would take too long a time, and we are here 
limited by space. We only recommend young artists to 
use moderation, to put steadiness and quiet in the arms 
and hands, never to strike the key from too great a 
height, to listen much in playing, to interrogate them- 
selves, to learn to criticise and severely judge themselves. 
Generally they work too much with the fingers and not 
enough with the intelligence. 

11, In concluding these general observations, the best 
counsel we could give to persons who seriously occupy 
themselves with the piano, is to learn to study and com- 
ment upon the beautiful art of singing. One should 
never lose an opportunity to hear great artists, whatever 
may be their instruments, and especially great singers. 
It is from his début, and in the first phase of his talent, 
that one must hear and surround himself with good 
models. If it will encourage young artists, we will say 
to them that we have personally studied singing during 
a term of five years under the direction of one of the 
most celebrated professors of U’ école d’ Italie. 





MAXIMS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS, 





BY EUGENE THAYER. 





Tracu things themselves before their names or signs ; 
let the pupil hear chords, runs, ete., before giving the 
names of them. 

In the beginning, use only even notes, even runs; 
evenness in everything. 

Avoid pieces or studies of more than three kinds of 
notes. 

Avoid extensions, skips, and double notes. 

Avoid large chords and octaves at present. 

Playing before the age of six is inadvisable, and may 
lead to deformity of the hands. 

Avoid practice soon after meals or school lessons, or 
injury to health may result. 

See that the seat is the right height, the under side of 
the arm should be even with the white keys. 

Avoid giving scales too soon. Teach the tones of 
simple scales but not yet the playing of them. ; 

Many times of brief practice are better than one long- 
continued exertion. Rest five minutes after each half 

ur. 
spent slow double notes, not yet double scales. 

Brief octave passages for either hand. 

Begin to memorize short pieces. 

Read easy, unfamiliar music every day. 

Play some good light music daily. 

Play easy hymn-tunes on the piano or reed organ ; the 
latter is better for this. 

Begin the study of harmony. ; 

Play easy anthems and other easy church music. 
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Lose no opportunity of playing the pipe organ ; it will 
improve your legato touch. 

Try to improvise occasionally, even if it goes poorly 
at first. 

Play some duets,—of course, easy ones at first. 

Accompany singers in easy hymns and songs. 

Study counterpoint and part writing. 3 

Study bravura,—that is, freedom and dash,—even at 
the risk of occasional wrong notes. 

Play sometimes to listeners at home. 

Practice scales up to four sharps and flats, first major, 
then minor. 

If feasible, play duets for piano and cabinet organ, 
or for two pianos or two organs. 

Accompany singers in more difficult pieces. 

Practice arpeggios in all keys daily. 

Begin to read all kinds of music ; oratorios, part songs, 
and masses are the best for this kind of study. 

Play remaining major scales. 

Play some pieces of a brilliant, popular character. 

Play remaining minor scales. 

Gradually increase time of practice, not exceeding 
one hour without brief relaxation. 

Play scales in double thirds, slowly at first. 

Play much in legato style,—organ music, church 
music, etc, 

Think about your style of playing, expression, etc. 

Play scales in double sixths, slowly at first. 

Play occasionally for small assemblies. 

Begin the study of musical form and composition. 

Enlarge the mind generally ; read astronomy, philoso- 
phy, history, etc. 

Practice trills with all the fingers. 

Suspect praise and compliments; you are neither ripe 
nor great yet. 

Practice any and all embellishments and commit them 
to memory. 

Criticise more closely your improvisations and per- 
formances. 

Adopt an avocation; that is, something to rest your 
mind when tired with music, 

Develop your muscles by any exercise which will not 
injure your fingers. 

Study physiology—the working of the body. 

Study psychology—the working of the mind. 

Interpret what you play; that is, give some meaning 
to it. 

Do your great technical work this year and the next. 
What you do not get before middle life you will proba- 
bly not get at all. 

Avoid over practice and paralysis; twenty half hours 
are not so dangerous as five consecutive whole hours. 

Practice arpeggios, single and double scales, har- 
monies, and all kinds of passages. 

Study more difficult improvising and reading. 

Rivals help you if you work faithfully. Play con- 
acientiously. 

Compose something every day. 

To gain steadiness, play for large choral societies 
occasionally, 

Study the organ, at least a few months, to perfect your 
legato touch. 

Stndy the management of the piano pedals, 

Play occasionally at recitals and concerts. 

Begin the study of orchestration. 

Memorize longer works. 

Study the business aspects of your profession. 

Make a definite system for your daily labors. 

Do your hard study in the early part of the day. 

Decide whether you will be a soloist. 

Do not think it artistic to despise money ; you can do 
nothing without it. 

Do not think of foreign study until you have done 
everything possible at home. 

Keep your promise, if it costs your life. 

Finally, be thorough in all you do; lose no opportu- 
nity of hearing great artists, watch their methods, see 
how they play, and then do as well or better. 














—Have your mind on your music, not on something 
else. Listen intently and train your ear to detect any 
variance from accuracy. 
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Questions and Answers. 


{Our subscribers are invited to send in questions for this depart- 
ment. Please write them on one side of the paper only, and not 
with other things on the same sheet. IN EvEny ‘ASE THE 
WRIrER’s FULL ADDRESS MUST BE GIVEN, or the questions will 
receive no attention. In no case will the writer’s name be printed 
to the questions in Tux Erupx. Questions that have no general 
interest will not receive attention. ] 


D. S. W.—It requires more than one hearing to understand a good 
piece of music, whether it is classical or modern, therefore, it is a 
good idea to have the same pieces played before your classes more 
than once during the school year, 


E. J. F.—The reason for not allowing the hand to slope down to- 
wards the fifth finger, is, that when the hand is in this position the 
weak fingers strike their keys “on the bias,” instead of vertically, 
thus losing a large part of their force, caused by the key rubbing 
against its guide pin. Also, the weak fingers are too near the keys 
to exert their fullest force. But most of all, when the top of the 
hand is level it helps to bring the thumb further under towards the 
fourth finger, and so makes it easier to pass the thumb under the 
hand for a smooth run. 


W. H. L.—Pupils who have a feeble sense of rhythm need constant 
practice on scales and arpeggios with accents, and to make the 
accents clearly evident in all of their technical étude practice, and 
also to make bold accents in all their piece playing. Use the metro- 
nome with them, and call their attention to,and make a special 
study of developing, the inner feeling for rhythm. Give four-hand 
pieces to be played with a good timeist, Besure that they really un- 
derstand the time values of notes, a common lack, by requiring them 
to go through a good writing book. Make them count aloud with 
attention to the evenness of beats and trueness of note values, In 
short, make a speciality of time study in all its forms, getting them 
to think, and above all, feel time. 


B. K. T.—There is that inevitable temptation in allowing pupils 
to have a collection of music in such albums as you speak of. 
They will play over the pieces in spite of your warning, and in 
doing this they get wrong conceptions which are hard to eradicate 
when they take the piece for a lesson, and worst of all, no piece has any 
novelty or interest, for the pupil is prejudiced against it before being 
able to play it well. Furthermore, there is still unlearned music in 
the book, and the teacher will give pieces unfitted to the pupil’s 
style and grade, and often those which are unworthy the pupil’s 
efforts and taste, just becausé they are there at hand, and parents 
object to buying more music when there is unlearned music in the 
house, 


N, Mc. H.—The reed and pipe organ lack the capability of making 
accents. Their tone is even, never explosive, as is the case on the 
piano or violin. One of the principal reasons for the unpopularity 
of these instruments is in this lamentable fact, of lack of accent 
powers. But it is possible to get a “ make believe accent” in several 
ways on the reed organ. For instance, in a run where an accent or 
series of accents are wanted—(1) make the tone immediately preced- 
ing the accented staccato; (2) and make the accented note a very, 
very little too long. (3) Another way is to press down both feet in 
blowing at the accents, pressing them down quickly ; (4) stillanother 
way is to suddenly open the swell forthe accent. But this latter way 
has an inherent objection, for when the swell is open suddenly there 
is a peculiar wailing sound that is decidedly unpleasant. To avoid 
this, let the note preceding the accent be staccato, and during the 
short staccato silence suddenly open the swell. These four wayscan 


_ all be used simultaneously when a strong accent is wanted. (5) There 


is another way which is in control of the composer or arranger, 
which is, to mass the chords on the accent beats; this is the method 
so successfully used in Landon’s arrangements, This author also 
manages his accompaniments in a manner that gives out the rhythm 
in a marked and evident pulsation. Thisalso answers another phase 
of your question; smooth playing, holding harmonies common to 
connected chords, hides the rhythm, and also drowns out the clear- 
ness of the melody, hence the fine effect produced by the staccato 
accompaniments found in Landon’s reed organ arrangements. 


M. H.—We now have in the hands of the engravers a new book of 
reed organ studies by Mr. Landon. It is Vol. IV. It will be issued 
this summer. 


C. D. F.—Pupils who have played the reed organ with the common 
dragging, stick-to-the-keys touch, find it difficult to learn the piano 
touch. First of all they must realize that the Piano gives out tone 
through and by touch only,and be taught to hear a difference in 
tone quality between a good and a poor touch. The best exercises 
for such pupils are those of Mason’s Vol. I,and IIL. They also need 
much practice in the hand and arm chord or octave touches. They 
also need to learn that tones are sustained by pressing down the 
pedal as well as by holding downkeys. This is one of the character- 
istic differences between the two instruments, Keep the idea of an 
improving touch constantly before them, and require at least a half 
of their practice to be given to technics and touch études. 


G, L. B —The works mentioned in the list given below are all 
desirable for a small town library which can Only afford a few of the 
most important works on music and which will be mostly read by 
amateurs. If only one work can be acquired, Groves’ “Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians” is the most desirable. Howe 


ver, & selec. 
tion from the list given below would answer, i 
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E, V. E—Where there is difficulty in “ fixing the notes in the 
mind” a course of writing lessons is, perhaps, the best method of 
procedure. Landon’s Writing Book contains page after page of 
exercises for the purpose of familiarizing the pupil with the notes on 
the leger lines of both clefs, and everything else relating to notation. 
The little pamphlet by Mrs. A. T. Abbott, entitled “A Method for 
gaining a perfect knowledge of the notes, etc.” is also intended to 
aid in this respect. 


F. F. De H.—For a dictionary of musical terms we would recom- 
mend “ Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary, also Nieck’s.” However, 
better than either of these will be the Pronouncing Dictionary by 
Dr. H. A. Clarke, U. of Pa., now in course of publication. 


E. J. D.—1. The best work on interpretation, as applied to piano 
playing, that we know of is “ Hsthetics of Piano Playing,” by 
Adolph Kullak, translated by T. Baker and edited by Dr. Hans 
Bischoff. The retail price of this work is $2.00, and it can be pro- 
cured from the publisher of THE EruDE. 3 

2. A great many writers make the leading note descend when in 
an inner part, but the practice is hardly to be commended when 
writing for voices, unless it is for equal voices, that is, male chorus 
or female chorus. 

8. The intonation of the minor second is more difficult than that 
of the minor third, for the reason that it bears a different harmonic 
relation, it is owing to this difficulty that it was forbidden, but 
modern writers very generally disregard the rule, because modern 
singers—even in choruses—find little or no difficulty in singing 
this interval. 


A. B, C—We give the pronunciation of your list of foreign terms 
as follows :— 

1. Petit (Fr.), singular; petits, plural; peh-tee, small, little. 

2. & plein son (Fr.), ah-plane-song, with full volume, 

8. Largement (Fr.), larzh-mong, slowly, with dignity. 

4. Avec suavite (Fr.), ah-vek-swah-vee-t2h, smoothly, with gentle- 
ness. 

5. Cantante (Fr.), can-tdngt, singing. Cantante (It.), can-tan-teh 
singing. 

6, Allongé (Fr.), al-lonzh-2h, lengthen, get slower. 

7. Du talon et en elevant les notes (Fr.), doo-tahlong-eh-ong-eh-leh- 
vongt-leh-note, with the heel (nut of the bow) as the notes ascend. 

8. Staccato jeté (a mixture of It. and Fr.), stac-cd-to- (It.), de- 
tached ; jeté (Fr.) zhah-teh, thrown. In violin music, means a stac- 
cato produced by the spring of the bow. 

9. par (Fr.), by. (Pronounced as written.) 

10. Son-harmonique, doigt-appayé (Fr.), song-har-mo-neek, do-it, ap- 
poo-yah, harmonic sound, finger applied. 

11. Doigt effleurant la corde (a petite note) effet (Fr.), doit-ef-floo- 
rongt-lah-cord (a peh-teet note) ef-feh, finger-sliding upon the string (to 
small note) effect, that is, the effect is to be produced by sliding the 
fingers to the small note. 

12, On-bien (Fr.), 00-be-ang, or rather, or as well. 

13. Méelleux (Fr.), mo-eh-yoo, mellow, soft. 

14. Con-delicatezza (It.), con-deh-lee-cah-t2is-za, with delicacy. 

15. Con grazia (It.), grat-zid, with grace. 

16. Sentimental. Same as English word. 

17. pochissimo (It.), po-kis-see-mo, as little as possible. 


N. W.—The melodion is an instrument with few reeds, like the 
cabinet organ. The clavichord was an instrument strung like the 
piano, but the strings were set in vibration by means of brass wedges 
called ‘‘tangents,” which were pressed firmly against the string when 
the key was depressed. The harpsichord was strung in the same 
way, but the strings were set in motion by means of small pieces of 
quill or tortoise shell or hard leather, attached to upright standards 
called “jacks,” at the end of the keys. When the key was depressed 
the piece of quill, called the “plectrum,” was forced against the 
string. which it plucked in the same way that the finger plucks a 
guitar string. 

Steigernd is the active participle of the verb “ steigern,”—to add 
to, to increase, it means, Increasing in volume is, therefore, the 
same as Italian “crescendo.” 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS, 


_ 


WOMEN IN MUSIC AND LAW. 


By Mrs. Tuxo. 
Surro. 


Avrnors’ Pustisnine Co., New York, 

: This little pamphlet isa catalogue of musical composi- 
tions by women Composers; it gives alist of over one 
thousand compositions with numerous illustrations of the 
composers. The idea of compiling a catalogue of musi- 
cal compositions by women, occurred to Mrs. Sutro 
about the time that she delivered an essay on ‘‘ Women 
Composers”? before the Clef Club in ”93, and upon the 
strength of this conception she received her commission 
to act in the capacity of Chairman of the Committee on 
Masic in New York, and Chairman on Law of the New 
York Committee, in aid of the Woman’s Department of 
the Atlanta Exposition 3 and she was acting in that 
capacity while compiling the book. It ig extremely in- 
teresting to the average musician and is, perhaps, the 
first step taken in this direction. The price of the jaa: 
phlet 18 not given, and, as it contains numerous adver- 
tisements, we infer that it is intended for free distribu- 


tion. Only a few pages of this 
wer testisid 18 pamphlet are devoted to 


planted in every human breast, from the lowest 


STUDENT’S HARMONY. 
Presser, Philadelphia. 


As harmony is frequently taught, especially when 
classes are large, it is not surprising to hear the py 
expressing a belief that the benefit they ultimately 
rived was but small. And it is time that the 
‘*thorough-bass’’ system ought to be abandoned, 
knowledge of all possible-chords is merely a key, 7 
with to unlock the vast treasure houses of sound 
have emanated from the brains of the great m 
The author of this new work has evidently, like 
another teacher, felt the need of some text-book wh 
should be able to point out the practical use of the la 
he has to laydown. Hence, one of the main advantap 
the ‘‘Student’s Harmony’’ possesses, is the oc 
analytical examples from ancient and modern goy 
The writer would have liked a few exercises on 
dominant seventh, in its root form, before proceeding 
the inversions, which are always troublesome at firs 
Then possibly a somewhat different order of study mig | 
be advisable, in taking up the various chapters, 1) 
can naturally be left to the teacher's discretion, 
early plan of harmonizing melodies, is one that the writer 
has always advocated: another advantage over th 
Richter and Stainer method. 

Altogether the new work will—when it has once 
come known—he, in all probability, one of the fayoy 
text-books on the important subject it treats upon, 

AvBert W. Borsr, 


By Dr. Mansrizzp, 


















































—How many young ladies glibly rattle off the p 
* Oh, I do so love music!” without thinking in the 
least what is meant by it. When the subject is sifted to. 
the bottom, it is found that the persons who “oye 
music’ really mean that they love a tune! In this 
are not at all remarkable, since the love of melod| 


of civilization to the highest. People might as well sa 
“Oh, I am fond of eating,” or “I enjoy sleeping ;* f 
music is as natural a function as either. The tired 
sleeps, the hungry man eats, the pleased man sings, 
he obeys, or can obey, his natural impulses. The lo 
of tunes is shared by all the world. But, in investig 
ing the crude love of music which is so freely expres 
one sometimes comes upon an untrained musician Wi 
loves not only tune, but the combinations of harm 
and even counterpoint; who is able to detect bler 
in three- or four-part music, and prefers the combi 
effects of music to any unison passages. This is 
true musical mind in a natural state. Sucha person 
almost certain to develop into a fine musician, if p 
erly trained. On the other hand, in many rare ¢ 
one can discover strange natures which dislike musi¢ 
all its forms, even in the simplest melodic shapes. § 
men are abnormal in mind: there is something in 
which is unsound. Dean Swift, who died a ma 
was of this class. 





—The greatest practical adepts in any art, says 
kenzie, are not, by any means, always the best 
of it, not merely from lack of the necessary patience, 
from want of the power of imparting knowledge. 1¢ 
hone, which, although it cannot cut, can sharpen Wl 
razor ; the finger-post that shows the way which its 
can never go, are emblems of the teacher. Itiso 
a fortunate coincidence that the capacity for teach! 
which is an art sui generis, and practical excellence 4 
execution, are found in the same individual. Ther 
seems to be a real incompatibility between p z 
superiority and theoretical knowledge, or the po’ 
communicating it. This arises from the radical 
ence between the synthetic orconstructive and the 
lytical or critical type of mind. Thus, learned. 
marians are, a8 a rule, inelegant writers, and pro 
physiologists are not seldom indifferent doctors. 
are, by no means, the best judges of verse, whils 
Pegasus of critics is too often of the Rosinante bt 


: 





—Make your mistakes teach you something. 
stumble over the same stone twice. 
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SOME VALUABLE INFORMATION, 





For TEACHER AND PupIL. 





What is a ‘‘ Courante ’’ (or ‘‘ Coranto’’)? 

An old country dance in triple time; the name liter- 
ally means “ running.”’ 

What is a “‘ Sarabande’’? 

An old stately Spanish dance in three-four time, with 
a strong accent on the second beat of the bar, and has a 
castanet accompaniment. 

- (a) What is a ‘‘jig’’? (6) By what other names is 
this dance known? 

(a) A lively dance, generally written in twelve-eight 
or six-eight time. (6) Gigue, giga, jegg, gighe, geige. 

What is a Saltarello? 

An old Roman or Italian dance, generally in quick 
twelve-four time. The word saltarello is from the Latin 
saltare, to jump. 

Which are the chief Spanish dances ? 

The bolero (in triple time, also called ‘‘ cachucha’’), 
the sequidilla (in quick three-four or three-eight time), 
and the “ fandango ”’ (in slow six-eight time). Hach of 
these dances is accompanied by the castanets. 

Name the most important Italian dances. 

The ‘‘ Tarantella’’ and ‘‘ Monferina’’ (the latter a 
lively dance in six eight time). 

Name the chief national dances of Germany. 

The “ Waltz,’’ in various torms. 

Give the definition of counterpoint. 

The art of adding one or more parts (each of which 
should be melodious) to a given theme or subject called 
the cantofirmo. Before notes were invented, ‘‘ points’’ 
were used to express sounds—hence the name, which 
means ‘‘ point against (or counter to) point.” 

What is a chorale? 

A hymn or psalm tune. 
troduced by Martin Luther. 

Explain (a) ‘‘ chorus,’’ (b) ‘‘ chant,’’ (c) ‘ introit,’”’ 
(d@) “voluntary.” 


The modern chorale was in- 


(a) A composition to be sung by a number of voices; 
a body of singers, several singing each part, is also 
called achorus. (b) A short musical composition sung 
to psalms, etc., some parts of which are recited, and 
other parts in strict time. Melodies based on the old 
Gregorian scales and sung to psalm: are called Gregorian 
chants. (c) A hymn or short anthem, sung in the 
Roman Church while the priest advances to the altar ; 
the word literally means “‘entrance.” (d) Originally it 
Meant an extempore performance on the organ either 
before, during, or after divine service ; the introductory, 
middle, or concluding organ pieces are now called vol- 
untaries, whether they are extempore performances or 
not, 

What is a ‘‘fanfare’’? 

A flourish of trumpets. 


Describe (a) ‘‘ rigaudon,’’ (0) ‘* pavan,” (c) “ villan- 
élla.”” 

(a) An old gay French dance in duple time, also 
called ‘‘rigodon”’; (b) an old dance in triple time, of 
Spanish or Italian origin; (c) an old Neapolitan rustic 
dance accompanied with singing. 

What is an ‘‘imprompin’? ? 

A composition of an extempore or unpremeditated 
character. 

What is understood by form or design in music ? 

i The arrangement or order of subjects and musical 
ideas ina composition, and the relationship of the keys 
to which modulation is made in the course of a move- 
ment. : 


Describe a musical sentence. 
constructed ? 


_ It usually consists of eight bars, and is complete in 
itself; it closes with a suitable cadence to give its nat- 
ural conclusive effect. A sentence (also a Period) may 
Consist of more or less than eight bars; when of this 
length it is generally made up of two portions of four 


How is it generally 





bars each, called Sections, and a half a section (usually 
two bars) is called a Phrase or Sub section. 


Describe the form of the minuet as adopted by (a) 
Mozart and (b) Beethoven. 


(a) First portion—Sentence of eight bars, closing in 
Dominant key ; double bar. Second portion—Sentence 
of eight bars, with modulation ending in Tonic key. (6) 
First portion—Sentence of eight bars, closing in Tonic 
key; double bar. Second portion—Sentence of eight 
bars with modulation, leading to repetition of first sen- 
tence, and generally ending with acoda. The trio is 
generally written in the same form as the minuet. 


Describe the form of the Rondo. 
is given to this form? : 

(a) Principal theme. (b) Episode. (c) Repetition 
of principal theme. (d) Coda. This is the most simple 
form of rondo; but in many rondos the principal sub- 
ject is introduced three or more times, with, of course, 
more episodes or other subjects. This form is also 
called ‘ episodical form.”’ 

Explain (a) Exposition, (b) Development, (c) Recap- 
itulation, as connected with “ binary ”’ form. 


What other name 


These are the three parts into which this form may be 
divided :—(a) The enunciation of the two subjects ; (5) 
the free fantasia portion, i¢., the working out of the 
two subjects in various ways and keys; (c) the repeti- 
tion of the two subjects (both in the Tonic key). 


Describe the term Binary. 

It was the name given to the “‘ first movement ’’ form, 
owing to its division by the double bar into two sections 
or halves; the first section consisting of the Hxposition, 
and the second section, of the Development and Recap- 
itulation. 

(a) What is a Siciliano? (b) Name a popular vocal 
solo by Hiindel written in this form. 


(a) A pastoral movement in six-eight time. (0) He 


shall feed His flock (Messiah). 





DR. MASON AND THE PRESSURE TOUOH. 





A writer in the Toronto Week has the following 
paragraph, which we print in fall, with thanks, since it 
affords opportunity to give Dr. Mason’s reply thereto 
in extenso. 

‘‘Mr, W. S. B. Mathews’ magazine, Music, for Octo- 
ber, concludes the eighth half-yearly volume, and has 
many articles of special interest to the amateur, student 
and musician. Indeed it should circulate freely among 
music lovers, for topics are continually being discussed, 
representing almost every phase of musical thought by 
writers of talentandculture. The Editorial Bric-a-brac, 
written in Mr. Mathews’ breezy and interesting style, is 
always refreshing, and, speaking for myself, I turn to 
it with delight and read it first of all. Mr. Mathews is 
a great admirer of Dr. Mason. In fact, it may be said 
the latter has no greater champion and admirer in this 
country, popular and esteemed as he is by all musicians, 
His touch and technic is made the text of many sermons 


-and the so-called two-finger exercises and pressure 


touch, form the basis of no end of remarks and techni- 
cal calculations. Pressure touch has been lauded and 
praised to the skies, as if it were the beginning and end 
of everything pertaining to beauty of touchand tone. I 
do not think so. Asa fundamental principle pressure 
touch is both mischievous, misleading and injurious. 
It destroys perfect naturalness and looseness of finger 
action, and abnormally develops the muscles of the 
wrist and lower arm. This touch should be sparingly 
used, if at all, until the hand has attained great finger 
independence and suppleness in the performance of 
scales, chords, arpeggios and light springing octaves, 
When the hand has thus been cultivated the clinging 
pressure touch under certain conditions might be ad- 
vised for those lyric melodies which require to be sung 
on the piano with richness and sonority, and the player 
will thus know how and when to use it with artistic dis- 
cretion and judgment. There is so much that is good 


jn Dr. Mason’s Touch and Technic, it seems & pity this 


principle is continually insisted upon and advised, be- 
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cause it absolutely forbids and prevents the fingers from 
gaining that agility and lightness, necessary to play 
with silvery clearness and rapidity those passeges which 
are not primarily melodic, but brilliant and sparkling. 
I have read so much, and see the results so frequently 
of this ill advised and much abused touch, that I have 
imposed upon myself the duty of thus criticising it. No 
touch should become a habit, but the hand should be 
perfectly cultivated to produce any nuance of tone with- 
out effort, consequently using freely and naturally any 
variety of touch at will to effect that end.”’ 





DR. MASON’S REPLY. 


I am in such a rush that I have had no time to think 
about the extract from the Week which was enclosed. 
It seems impossible for me to make myself under- 
stood on the subject to which it has reference, and this 
is because some writers persist in emphasizing a part of 
the directions given in Touch and Technic out of all 
proportion, and losing sight of the fact that other direc- 
tions of equal importance are given, which act as an 
antidote to bad results which otherwise might ensue if 
those directions were omitted. If anything is insisted 
on throughout the work it is the fact that relaxation, 
suppleness, limpness, elasticity and so on throughout 
the whole list of synonymous characterestics, must con- 
stantly be in mind, and that the fundamental principle, 
pressure touch, must be sparingly used. The writer, 
undoubtedly unintentionally, does me great injustice 
when he asserts that the pressure touch is ‘‘ lauded and 
praised to the skies as if it were the beginning and end 
of everything pertaining to beauty of touch and tone.’’ 
The writer says, ‘‘I do not think so ” and I say “ neither 
do I, nor have I ever met a thoroughly finished artist 
who does.’’ The writer is mistaken in saying ‘‘ this 
principle is constantly insisted on and advised,”’ when 
a reference to the work itself will show that it advocates 
as the prevailing touch to be used what is termed the 
mild-staccato touch, which requires constant limpness, 
lightness, flexibility, etc., in order to secure agility, ve- 
locity, silvery clearness, brilliancy, pearliness, sparkling 
and scintillating quality of tone, limpidity, ete. If any- 
thing is insisted on all through the work it is the abso- 
lute essentiality of a constant and immediate relaxation 
of the muscles at the moment the blow is delivered. 
This is what athletes call the ‘‘ recover.’’ The work is 
the result of personal experience, and is founded upon 
the principles I followed in order to develop my own 
touch, and there is nothing so unpleasant to me as stiff- 
ness and rigidity of muscular action in playing. Of 
course there must be some contraction or flaccidity and 
tameness would result, but the contraction must be 
simultaneously accompanied by the ‘‘ recover’’ in relax- 
ation, What Paderewski and Joseffy had to say in this 
respect is of great help, as they will be recognized as 
authorities. Itis proper thatI should add that through 
an experience of over forty years’ teaching I have known 
no such bad results as those which are commented on 


by the writer in the Week, 
Witt Mason, 


—_——_ + 


AN APPEAL 





—In the January 1896 issue of Taz Ervpk, we printed 
an account of the finding of the long sought grave of 
John Sebastian Bach; and now comes a movement to 
erect a fitting monument over his grave, and requests 
for contributions have been sent out by a Central Com- 
mittee in Leipsic. F. G. Tranzschel, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Leipsic, will receive contributions for 
this purpose. Tux Ervpe will send over a contribution 
on April 25, and asks its readers who wish to join it 
to send on their contributions before that date. Any 
contribution, however large or small, will be forwarded 
with the name of the sender with ourown. We trust 
that we may receive a large number of contributions for 
this most worthy object. 





—Blessed indeed is the youth or maiden who is born 
into a musical family—into a home circle in which musi¢ 
is aconstant companion, 
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SOME ELEMENTS NEOESSARY TO THE 8U0- 
OESS OF A PUPIL OF THE PIANOFORTE. 











BY CARL G, SCHMIDT, 





For the sake of clearness we will divide our subject 
under three headings, and discuss them, in turn— 

First.—Talent. 

Second.—Technic. 

Third.—Emotion. 

It is always supposed, that when any one begins the 
study of music, they have some talent for it: talent is 
never disguised, it shows itself in some form or other 
after a very short trial, and yet there are many instances 
ot people who insist upon playing the piano, who have 
not one particle of love for music, or ever will have! 
There are others, who may not have a musical ear, or 
any masical understanding, who yet crave it, and have 
in the place of musical talent that greater talent—‘‘ The 
talent for hard work.” 

Bat now, let us presuppose, thatall of us have musical 
talent, and thatto this is added the talent for hard work 
—what is it in music that we are to attain? Do weaim 
merely to please, or to educate and ennoble? 

Surely not the former; it is our object in life not only 
to refine our own lives, but to touch with a glow of 
beauty everything that comes within our radius! One 
must be better for having known us, not merely pleased. 
Bat again, what is it that we are to attain? 

First.—Mechanism. 

Second.—Technic. 

Third.—Emotion, Interpretation, Inspiration, 

Mere mechanism is not technic, for you may practice 
all your lives on a mechanical instrument, as a Techni- 
con, or Practice Clavier, and not attain technic. For 
technic differs from mechanism, since technic demands 
thought,—musical thought—and musical thought de- 
mands tone color. 

That is the discriminating point between mechanism 
(such as we obtain throngh mechanical aids) and 
technic? 

Mechanism is necessary to pianoforte playing. We 
have seven octaves of keys which must be under our 
command; we have three pedals which we must know 
howto control. To attain this means practice, muscular 
development and freedom, it means finger exercises, 
scales and arpeggios; but a few words concerning 
technic. 

What is the principal reason that pupils so often have 
what is called poor technic? 

The main reason is, that they do not practice those 
compositions with which they are already familiar. 
They are constantly looking for something new. They 
become weary of this and tired of that, and beg that 
their eyes and ears might be rested by having something 
new. Why are they tired? simply because they cannot 
play the composition correctly, and as a result they stop 
far short of the interpretation, and therefore the 
pleasure. 

Jf, atter the notes are once mastered, and an insight 
into the composer's meaning is attained, they would 
practice, and practice, and learn to listen, until all the 
difficulties disappeared, if they would overcome the 
mechanism, and obtain the technic, then there would be 
some hope of having the work interpreted, and they 
could use it understandingly as an educator and refiner 
in musical art. 

Schumann says—‘ The way we practice the new 
pieces shows what we are; the way we practice the old 
ones shows what we wish to be,”’ 

Tt is only after we have practiced a composition for 
years, that its real beauty appears. 

We say Booth was a marvellous Hamlet, a great actor 

, but the greatest Hamlet, Why? 

Simply because he studied Hamlet, now using a phrase 
this way, now that, seeking & new meaning here, now 
there, always thinking, Hamlet; his intense work there, 
necessarily made his other creations great. Learn to 
play well one Beethoven sonata, and you will play oth 
well; but how few of us are willi Sed 

ing to work at that one, 


The oft repeated expressions of chagrin and disappoint- 
ment are always caused by insufficient work, 
** Bad pianists can play quickly,”’ 


Yet remember that 
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as Kohler says, and he who makes his mechanism shine 
above all, is unquestionably a poor pianist. Remember, 
too, that he has the greatest technic who makes each 
note tell in purity and beauty, and yet, this ranks lowest 
among pianistic attainments, a necessary means to an 
end, but only a means far, very far, from the end. 

What then is the end we are seeking ? 

Interpretation, Inspiration. : 

You have often heard the purely technical pianist, 
how with all his marvellous attainments he astonishes, 
but does not move, he appeals to the intellect and stops 
there. And again, you have heard the other pianist, 
who appeals not only to the intellect, but through the 
intellect to the heart; men who could enchain you, 
move you, sway you. -Underthis head we place—Liszt, 
Rubinstein, and Paderewski; here then isthe difference; 
this the end to attain. The heart must be touched ; our 
art must be recognized the universal language, and we 
must be borne along in the atmosphere of art, away from 
all of life but the beautiful, adding to sorrow the sacred; 
ness of inner thought, and to joy the pureness of nature. 

The true pianist not only interprets the composition, 
but brings to this the added beauty of his own Inspiration. 

You play a nocturne: is it only the evening as Chopin 
saw it? or is it the evening as you see it? Do you not 
bring with you the quiet and peace of it all—the sky 
just tinged—the hills indistinct—the trees’ soft whisper— 
the birds’ faint call—the brightening star—the knowledge 
ot life and love so dear and near to you: all these 
your instrument cannot tell, but youcan make it breathe 
what of these you feel. Then how the nocturne glows; 
surely’ tis not Chopin’s life, but your own, that goes 
surging through the music, 

Here then we have the end—feel your own music, 
others will feel it; overcome its difficulties, then the 
poetry will appear; learn to love your old compositions, 
then the technic becomes easy } and above all be true to 
yourself and your art; do not flatter yourself that the end 
can be attained without long and patient study, or that it 
is the fault of the composition if it seems dry. 

Art is long—music is the greatest art. You are not 
only studying the piano—you are studying an art. 
Approach your piano as reverently as the sculptor 
stands before his unhewn block of marble—what possi- 
bilities are sealed within. 





A TROUBLESOME AND VITAL QUESTION 
ANSWERED. 





Can Tue Ervpe help me out ofa dilemma? I live in 
a town of about ten thousand inhabitants ; there are 
about thirty musie teachers here. I have always loved 
the study of music and wished to teach, but did not 
wish to begin until I felt competent todo so. I went 
away to study and borrowed the money for it, thinking 
that if I could fit myself for a good teacher I could soon 
get plenty of pupils and so pay it back, I know that 
with one exception I have the best piano education of 
any one in town; I also have Many reasons to believe 
that my playing is pleasing. I have tried in every way 
Tcould to get scholars: I advertised, I played in public 

gave a concert when I first returned ; I have done all I 
could except ‘run down”’ other teachers (which is the 
prevalent way here) but which I vowed I would not do 
but I have failed to get many scholars. Please do not 
tell me to have patience, for I have had patience for 
several years and am still in debt ; neither is it only for 
the money that I want to teach ; there ig nothing I like 
80 well as teaching music, I like it for its own sake. Can 
you tell me why it is that I cannot get pupils?—A, L. M, 


Axs.—There is away of getting pupils that you did not 
mention, and that 1s, to make a canvass for them by per- 
sonal solicitation, but from the evident tone of your letter 


; How- 
ever, if you have a pupil whois well advanced, or pes 


it has more commer- 





against classical music, and it is useless trying to fore 
it upon them; all that a teacher can do is to nge good, 
melodious and distinctly *‘ tunative ’’ music, and adyany, 
the quality as fast as patrons can appreciate that w 

is of a higher grade. If circumstances allow you t 
leave your home, there are many good situations aya) 
ing those who are prepared to fillthem. There are | 
towns and small cities that lack first-class teachers, ang 
they make application through some teacherg’ agency, 
The music departments of seminaries and Colleges get 
their teachers, to a large extent, from teachers’ agencie 
and there is also quite a call from the Southern states fp 
family governesses who can teach music and the other 
branches of an education. The registration fee ata 
teachers’ agency is generally $2.00, and after securing g § 
position five per cent. of the first year’s salary is cha 

as a commission. 

There are teachers who have secured large Classes by 
the aid of helping friends, friends who have a 
musicalinfluence. These friends taking the troublety 
speak well of your teaching qualities to people who are 
interested in good teaching. S 

Many teachers work up large classes by the help of 3 
musical society, a society for mutual musical culture, 
They organize the society and formulate its course of 
study and work, and their personal friends make then 
the president, and this gives them an opportunity 
show what there is in them to the principal musical — 
people of town. But it requires honesty of purpose tp _ 
do what is best for the cause of music, and for the hes 
interests of the members, hiding one’s own desires, I ; 
ting their own interests make their claim through evident 
superiority. This will require fine playing and broad 
and unselfish management, and a careful selection of 
those who are invited to be members. It is well to 
pear, by personal playing, or that of pupils who 
recommend your work, in social affairs, church entertain- 
ments, etc., of your town, as often as possible, but this ; 


* necessitates one’s being in fine practice for short n 


engagements. 
We cannot urge too strongly the social feature—musi¢ - 
and society are inseparable. Social success means much 
to a music teacher. Alas! how many good musi in 
fail just here. Do not forget that time is also to be 
considered. It takes time to prove your worth; fl 
may take years. We will also add: Examine yot 
when all is quiet; in the morning before you rise, stl 
your short-comings. Lincoln owed his success inl 
to studying the other side of the case. Study the con 
dition of affairs, and shape your course accordingly. 





SOME NEW IDEAS. 


BY EZ, VON ADELUXG,. 





Wz live in a progressive age, and the question is ot 
whether the best methods prevailing since the times of 
a Czerny are right or wrong, but the question is, call 
they be improved? Why, I believe there is nothing o0 
this earth that could not be improved ; and if the 0° 
positions which I am going to make should recei 
approbation of musical pedagogues and become 
duced, I doubt not that in less than twenty years hence 
they will be replaced by far superior methods. 

First of all I think beginners ought to be made 
their first exercises and tunes arranged for blac 
only, and that for two reasons: Jirstly, because 
can discern the black keys marked by groups of two aud 
three far easier than the white, whose names an 
tions must beimpressed upon the pupil by referri 
their respective positions between or near those 
groups of black keys; secondly, because by playing 
black keys the player is almost forced to hold the wns 
at the proper height, as otherwise the white keys wou! 
be touched and sounded. | 

Exercises and tunes can be easily arranged witho® 
foreing the pupil to learn or know the names of th 
letters—a knowledge which involves considerable t 
and brain-work and will be of no lessvalue when defe 


until the pupil’s fingers and head haye acquired & 
independence, 











———_—_—_—_— 





——_——_—— 
I had enough opportunity to test them, and found that 
neither of them offered the least difficulty to the brains 
of children—they were quickly comprehended and easily 
executed. While they were practiced the knowledge of 
“the names of the seven letters was gradually imparted 
and impressed on the mind of the student. But even 
if the pupil were of an age that undue strain on the 
brain need not be apprehended, the first practice on 
black keys is so useful for developing rapidly a cor- 
rect manner of striking the keys and a correct position 
of the wrist as above demonstrated, that it well may be 
called a great time-saver. 

These exercises and tunes on black keys may be very 
properly followed up by thumb-passing exercises, min- 
gling white keys with the black, neither requiring the 
knowledge of letters or notes. Pmean chromatic runs be- 
tween C and C and between F and B, teaching the pass- 
ing of the thumb, which may be continued until one or 
two octaves of such runs can be played with both hands, 

The ‘‘black-key’’ exercises may be alternated with 
suitable exercises on the white keys to master the names 
of the seven letters, to strike thirds (scale of C one 
octave only with the same pair of fingers), to invert them 
into sixes, to learn to strike chords and even to play 
small preludes comprising the tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant chord—for these little ‘‘amusements’’ de- 
velop the musical ear rapidly. 

The practice on black keys closes with exercises 
teaching how to play fast sounds in one hand with slow 
sounds in the other hand together; not to teach the 
meaning of eighth or quarter notes, but simply to teach 
independence in the movements of the two hands and 
to get the pupil used to count aloud while playing. For 
instance, the pupil is told to play F# G# A# G# (fingers 
2,3, 4, 8), in the right hand with F# and A# in the left 
—two to one—counting ‘‘one’’ on F# and ‘‘two”’ on 
A#. Reversed for the benefit of the left hand—and so on. 

Another improvement which I propose is the manner 
in which to teach the note system. I propose to com- 
mence with little tunes of perhaps eight measures in 
steps of seconds and thirds without prefixing a key, but 
simply giving the name of the first note to the pupil so 
that the eye is taught to determine the name and place 
of the following note by its distance from the preceding. 
This name should be changed for the same tune. In 
this manner the pupil becomes independent of the key, 
and reads the first tunes or exercises, connecting the 
treble clef with the base clef just as easy as if they were 
both written in the treble or bass clef. This helps also 
the advanced scholar greatly when he enters the myste- 
rious field of composition and has to read music written 
in the alto and tenor clef, as in scores, for instance. 

East Oakland, Cal. 


FOR AMATEURS, 


Waar ts a Tueme anp Counter Teme 1n Mostc? 





BY JAMES M, TRACY, 





Havine in mind the educational character and value 
of Tue Erope, emanating as it does from a large corps 
of talented contributors, its immense circulation among 
readers constantly seeking the best and most useful 
musical knowledge to be obtained, induces us to place 
these numerous readers in line for receiving a short 
comprehensive lecture on the above subject. We will 
take for our theme the first movement of a sonata. By 
tradition and well-known musical laws, the first move- 
ment of a sonata must contain a principle theme and a 
counter theme. 

_ Byatheme is meant a subject, a foundation, a start- 
ing point, a scrap of music, from which the movement 
or piece is to be built. The theme is elaborated accord- 
ing to musical principles and the capabilities of the com- 
Poser. A musical theme is not unlike a subject from 
the Bible for a sermon, or a plot for a story, only it is 
_ Written with notesinstead of words. The theme must 
__ be short, not to exceed two measures in length. It can 
be melodious and musically interesting, but itis not nec- 

_ Sssarily so, for all that is required is a sufficient number 
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of notes to furnish a foundation to work and build upon. 
A corner stone does not make a complete building, it 
only furnishes the foundation upon which other stones 
or other material can be placed or built upon in sovfii- 
cient quantities to fully complete the perfect structure. 
The theme of a sonata then, is simply a slight substance 
to be worked and elaborated upon in a musical, gram- 
matical, mathematical, and ingenious manner, till it 
finally reaches its highest sought for estate, becoming a 
perfect composition. Uneducated musical people think 
and tell us there is no melody, theme, or music in a 
sonata, that sonatas are nothing but scales and meaning: 
less chords. Though they may not be able to discern it, 
there is atheme to every good piece of music, even to 
dry sonatas, but it is not necessarily in the form of a 
danceorasong. A simple theme consists of one or two 
measures, and such theme may be elaborated so as to 
make a very fine piece of music of any desired length. 
A theme may consist of almost any little scrap of sounds, 
like the crow of a rooster, cackling of a hen, neighing 
of a horse, lowing of a cow, chirping of birds, the hum 
of a bumble-bee, the croaking of tree-toads, puffing of a 
locomotive, ringing of bells, wind sweeping through the 
forests, running and falling water, and thousands of 
other sounds one constantly hears from out-door life, 
and in the workshops of our large cities. Many of 
these themes it is true, are not suggestive of much mel- 
ody, because in themselves they are not musical, but 
with rhythm, accents, and a little ingenuity displayed 
in working them up, most all of these things mentioned 
may be created into beautiful pieces of music. Other 
things than sounds may also often furnish the means of 
forming themes for elaborate, musical compositions. 
The great organist and composer, J. S. Bach, composed 
a wonderfully fine fague for the organ on the letters of 
his name, b-a-c-h. In Germany, b in the music scale 
stands for our b flat, and h for b natural, thus making 
all the letters required for a theme. Simple and un- 


-melodious as the theme is, Bach succeeded in weaving a 


very fine and elaborate piece of music from it. We 
could cite many other instances where composers bave 
used very short and slight themes, which they have 
tormed into remarkably famous compositions. To illus- 
trate and to make our subject intelligent to the musical 
student, we will take the first piano sonata of Beethoven, 
F minor Op. 2, No. 1. 

The theme is a very slight one, consisting of a broken 
chord on F minor, beginning on C the fifth, thus: 


Theme One. 
Feet bo see Sore 
; First Theme. 


This is built out or elaborated through six measures, 
making eight measures, by including the theme. The 
bass then’takes up the counter theme, beginning on the 
second degree of the scale, which is carried through 
twelve measures, including the theme thus: 


First theme in bass. 





At this juncture, the secondary theme begins in this 
manner, 





and is elaborated and carried through twenty measures, 
closing the movement or first half of it with a cadence, 


consisting of eight measures. 





The second part of the first movement begins with the 
first theme on the fifth of the key thus: 
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It is carried through eight measures, when it is joined 
by the counter theme thus: 


ges 


The two themes now keep company with each other, 
sometimes one is prominent, then the other, then both 
play an important role together, through twenty meas- 
ures, when the final cadence is reached and the whole 
movement is brought toa close. Our object is twofold: 
First, to see what a small skeleton theme is required to 
make a great composition, and second, to show how the 
first movement of a sonata is made. 

As before stated, the elaboration of the theme is con- 
ducted on grammatical, mathematical, and ingenious 
principles. The composer possessing the above require- 
ments in the largest degree, will be the one most likely 
to succeed in composing the hest and most interesting 
sonata. 
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“HALF-BAKED MUSICIANS.” 





Iw his recent address to the Conference of the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians, Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
touched upon a subject much discussed—and upon 
which widely divergent views have been expressed by 
mere musicians, and even by those responsible for the 
training in music given at our educational institutions, 
namely, the danger to the musical profession which is 
supposed to be threatened by the increased facilities of 
musical education. ‘The facilities for musical educa- 
tion have been multiplied to an extent as to become 
even a little alarming to those who give serious consid- 
eration to the ever-cheapening process to which the 
professional work of teachers ia being subjected by 
various circumstances and influences, leading them to 
the conclusion that. education may be brought within 
too easy reach of the many and become a somewhat 
doubtful benefit.’”’ Dr. Mackenzie also remarked that 
the rapidity with which most of our young musicians 
expect to master the various branches of musical study 
is absolutely astounding, unparalleled, he was sure, in 
any other profession; and that this unseemly, but un- 
fortunately universal, haste ‘‘ must eventually lead to a 
multiplication of half baked musicians and singers * * 
Real knowledge is the last thing to be acquired, to be 
‘ floated’ in life is the first, and perhaps the only, desire 
exhibited by many who have not even the excuse of 
poverty to plead in extenuation.”’ 

One must admit that many of the young people who 
‘take music lessons,’’ or attend classes at those music 
schools where there is no compulsion to undergo a thor- 
ough course, do only remain in statu pupillari long 
enough to obtain a smattering of one, or, perchance, 
two subjects. But however deplorable this fact may be 
from an academical point of view, we fail to see that the 
profession of music is in any way jeopard zed by it. 
Some students have time, means, perseverance, ambition 
even to become complete musicians, yet a lifetime spent 
at a training establishment would not make artiste or 
composers of them—timply because they have not talent. 
On the other hand, there are many endowed with the 
true musical temperament, who, from lack of means and 
opportunities to pursue their studies, must always re- 
main imperfectly educated musicians. If the profession 
of music is threatened at all it must surely be by the 
academically trained, who lack the ability either to per- 
form or to teach, rather than by thore who cannot bonst 
the former advantage, and have only acquainted them- 
selves with some of the subtleties of music from a natural 
love of the art. The latter is the class from which our 
best audiences are drawn, the little learning usually de- 
nounced as a dangerous thing, being the very thing 
which qualifies one to appreciate virtnosity, and to 
enjoy high-class programmes; whereas your average 
degree man, without a suspicion of real music in his 
nature, is often too self-satisfied and captious, if not too 
obtuse, to do either. 


—The sense of time is something that must be fairly 
ingrained into the marrow of one’s bones. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 





Tuere is a class of pupils who come to a standstill 
without any evident reason. There is proof that they 
have musical talent, and the class in mind are always 
hard students. There is a certain hesitancy in their 
playing, a lack of life. They do not keep an even time 
but frequently make unexpected holds; they seem to be 
waiting an instant to be sure they are right before they 
strike the next note, and in fact this is just wherein lies 
the trouble. They have fallen into the habit of mentally 
guiding every movement of the fingers; they read notes 
separately instead of by groups; they read a note and 
then play it, the next note and play that, and so on. 
They fear to trust their musical instinct or sense of tune 
and rhythm, but wait to get a mental knowledge and 
find that they are correct by careful reading before play- 
ing the next note. The remedy lies in first teaching 
them to read by groups, and to read all notes belonging 
to a pulse by a single mental effort. And in piece 
playing, after they can go through it with somewhat of 
ease, to play it by phrases. Make a special endeavor 
to give each phrase as a complete and unbroken musical 
thought in which shall be shown no hesitating. This 
class of pupils are greatly benefited by memorizing 
music, especially such pieces as have a well marked 
rhythm, they need to play such pieces purposely to avoid 
much detail in the mental directing and governing of 
their fingers upon the right notes, for when a piece is 
well learned the fingers, of themselves, will play cor- 
rectly when under the sway of the player’s musical 
feelings. They need to discover that their fingers and 
musical sense can he trusted to go alone. 


Tuere are pupils who have fallen into the habit of 
opposition until they have become chronic rebels against 
all advice and authority. Some of them become “too 
contrary to do as they have a mind to.” Perhaps the 
best way to manage them is to suggest and insist upon 
the opposite of what is really desired, but this, of course, 
is not always practical in music teaching. The next 
best thing is to lead instead of trying to drive them. It 
they can be led to desire a thing, they will then attempt 
to gain it. They need to learn that it is easier to go with 
the stream than to pull against it; that there is an ebb 
and flow of the tide in their everyday affairs as well ag 
in the sea, and if they get into the current it will help 
them rather than hinder, which applied to the study of 
music means, that if they will learn to play the passage 
well, they will take pleasure in reciting it to their 
teacher, and that the teacher’s words of encouragement 
and commendation will be a compensation for their 
self-denial given to careful study. They also need to 
learn, that hard work is its own best reward, that it is 
one of the most delightful of pleasures to overcome a 
difficulty, to conquer instead of being conquered. No 
child likes to fail where he sees others excel, and he 
should learn to appreciate the self-approval as well 
as other pleasures that come from having his music 
lessons well learned. He needs to know that “ God has 
promised that the man who will improve his talents, 


rary not make less than a hundred per cent. by doing 


Tare is no class of music students that 
as little actual value from their endeavors poeyan bie 
of harmony, as this subject is originally taught. One of 
the most necessary things for the harmony student ig to 
play every exercise and chord combination until he can 
recognize them by hearing, until he knows the effect of 
each chord succession ag familiarly as he knows the 
melody of ‘* Home Sweet Home,” or the “ Last Rose 
of Summer.” He should play his exercises upon the 
instrument in several keys, so that he may secure 
this desirable familiarity with their effects, Sach 
familiarity will make the study of harmony a thing of 


life and vitality. In practicin ieces on his j 
he should analyze them vii on his instrument 


to discover the com er’ 
of the rules with which he ig already familiae,. Where 
the teacher has a clags i 


t tis an excellent plan f, 
to sing the exercises, requiring the pred bd besa 


THE ETUDE. 


four times, and each time have the singers exchange 
parts, going so far in this as to have those who sang 
soprano eventually sing the bass, when this is possible ; 
this will give them an inner realization of harmonic 
effects, so that what they have learned shall become 
working knowledge. 


A.most every teacher has pupils who lack faith in 
their own musical abilities; they have fallen into the 
habit of comparing the results of their music study with 
what they hear from other pupils ; they do not realize 
that with the page before them from which they are 
reading critically, this enables them to see every mis- 
take they make, but in the playing of others, mistakes 
that were made they will pass unnoticed because they 
are not familiar with the piece played, or because they 
have not the notes before them from which they can 
read and so judge accurately of the work of the fellow 
pupil. Such pupils need to have confidence in them- 
selves cultivated, and whatever they do well should be 
pointed out to them and commended, and for the sake 
of doing better work the pieces given should be easily 
within their capabilities. 


* * * 
* * 


THERE are many pupils who give evidence of being 
talented, and who certainly appreciate the best things 
in music, and frequently play passages that show them 
to be in possession of much talent, yet they learn so 
very slowly as to discourage their teachers and them- 
selves. There is one compensation for this class of 
pupils, that they should learn to appreciate, which is, 
whatever they learn stays by them, they never forget 
it, There are two ways in which they can improve their 
ease of acquirement, one is to play all their pieces by 
phrasing, giving out each phrase as a separate but com- 
plete and unbroken musical thought and the other is to 
at once memorize all of their music, and then play by 
phrases, etc., as above suggested. In either case, by 
frequent reviewing the hand will eventually learn the 
piece so as to play it automatically, so that all pieces 
that they bring up to this point they can play with un- 
usual effectiveness. This class of pupils can be trained 
into the best of teachers, because they have had to go 
with painstaking effort over every minute step of 
progress, from the first beginning to their highest point 
of attainment, ina manner that has made every detail 
of advancement clear to them: Pupils who learn 
rapidly and easily are generally not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the details of advancement to make good 
teachers, and too, they lack the patience that is the 
necessary equipment for the successful music teacher, 





FAULTS OF PIANISTS, 





Tue natural player, with few exceptions, has but one 
touch, the staccato touch. His fingers leave the keys 
immediately after striking ; thereisno finger action from 
the knuckles to speak of, and instead of it there prevails 
a uniform jerking from the wrist. To give to the chopped 
tones the length (prolonged tone) that even the worst 
natural player instinctively seeks to obtain, the pedal is 
taken, generally without regard to the antagonism of 
harmonies. This is not a cheerful picture, but it is one 
that meets our eye altogether too often. It would seem 
re hou @ second thought to hold down the keys 
Mee é fingers, and it is here that the art of playing 

To play the piano with 
playing the drum, 
ming. To play 
must be contrast 


h one touch only ig exactly like 
and it is very Properly called drum- 
with meaning and expression, there 
of touch. This contrast is afforded by 


the legato or connected touch which 
and smoothly linked ‘ peel pe 










































legato and staccato there is the intermediate toud) 
called the portamento (carrying touch), the fingergq 
ling more or less long upon the keys, the wrist os 
them, flexibly and yielding, from tone to tone, 

Another artistic feature, exceedingly helpful andre 
indispensable to comprehensive, fluent and safe play 
which does not readily occur to the natural player (a 
its avoidance is a fault), is that of forming positions, 
bringing under one grasp, cover or stretch gey, 
chords, double or single notes, economizing the ; 
stantly necessary movement and displacement of 
hand. The untrained player, not thinking to take 
vantage of this admirable system of assisting rapid, 
easy execution, jumps from one awkward position to 
other, rendering the appearance of his performance 
and its style disconnected and difficult. Closely akinig 
the forming of positionsis the method of preparing each 
successive step, so that it is secured beforehand to 
fingers and hands. The failure to do this is anothy 
fault in the incorrectly or insufficiently taught player— 
Robert Goldbeck. 
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‘SELEOTION OF PIECES FOR TEAOHING, i 





BY W. S. B, MATHEWS. 





Ir is curious what a tendency there is for a teacher 
run into a rut in the selection of the same pieces over 
and over, yearafter year. This grows out of two eircum- 
stances: The well-known pieces in the list haye 
sifted out of a large number, and from their attractive 
ness and sterling qualities accomplish the two things 
for which pieces are commonly given. Namely, th 
please the pupil, and exercise an influence upon! 
taste and musical life, In the nature of the cage & 
teacher learns to adapt the pieces of his standard reper- 
tory to the needs of individual pupils. With new pieces 
there is difficulty. In the first place one is not so sum 
about the difficulties in them ; for the essence of diffically 
is far from having been accurately determined in 
music. A certain piece appears to the pupil impossibl 
another pupil takes it up and likes it, and plays it we 
What was the difficulty in the first case? Was it due 
lack of proper explanation of the piece on the teacher's 
part? 

Moreover, the valuable new pieces are in new 8 
The ideas run differently. There is always aki 
new tonality in all the vigorous new writers. It isnot 
a question of some peculiarity which you can point ou 
and prepare for ; but somehow the chords and positions 
lie differently under the hands. I havea rather smatt 
young pupil at the present time who has no ear for thit 
more recent tonality. I have to go back for twen 
years for pieces to give her. If I select some pie 
which was popular this long ago, she likes it on heering, 
and practices it to her great advantage; whereas 
modern piece of the French school, with its ch 
notes, its evasive cadences, and the like, she has no! 
for whatever, and in fact with apparently all n 
good will she never manages to play them well 
to please herself or any one else. 

There are two reasons why we tend to employ 
and well tried selections in teaching. Our betterse 
quaintance with them and the more vigorous individl #3 
ality of the works of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
mann, and the like, over those of lesser compe 
The personal element, the mind of the composer; & 
how comes out in his work, and touches and vivili 
pupil’s musical intuition, provided the adaptation ti t 
individual be well made. ; 





the Emperor. Some years ago the sculptors 
quested to send in designs, andthe committee is at] 


ent, it is reported, in communication with 
Siemering. 


: —Though an artist may progress art never does. 
perfect thing cannot be improved on. 4g 
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THE ETUDE. 








LETTERS TO TEAOHERS, 





BY W. S. B. MATHEWS, 





1, ‘In playing Mozart’s or Beethoven’s music, other 
than their sonatas, should the exact time be kept? Or 
may it be varied somewhat according to one’s taste? I 
have studied sonatas by both composers, but none of 
their other works. I know that in the sonatas one must 
keep the exact time as given by the metronome mark, 
not varying it at all, and by closely following the marks 
of expression we are enabled to rightly interpret the 
thought and ideas of the composer. Is it the same in 
regard to all other compositions by these same com- 


a? ; 
Pe Do you consider it necessary that pupils.be re- 


i to play studies as rapidly as directed by the 
Bee nae marks? I find it a very difficult thing to 
have done. Some pupils who naturally play fast can do 
so; others not 80 quick to read and execute would be 
obliged to spend weeks. Is not the metronome mark 
something rather to be aimed at rather than exactly 
reached? except in the case of advanced pupils.”’ 

M. Ee 


The life of music lies in the expression. Every 
piece, from a fugue, which is the most inelastic of any, to 
a fantasia, the most flexible of all, aims to go at a cer- 
tain movement or speed. This speed isindicated by the 
metronome mark. When a player is not able to get 
through a piece at the tempo indicated without too hard 
work and botching, itis always better to take it a little 
more slowly. Onthe other hand, in public performance, 
it is sometimes better for a really great player to take it 
a little fasterthan marked. There are two ways of doing 
this: Mr. Joseffy, for example, is able to make a better 
effect at a high speed than at the usualone. Because 
having very clear and delicate touch, he is able to play 
the most rapid pieces considerably faster than any one 
else and still have plenty of time between the tones, so 
that everything stands out clearly, and there is no im- 
pression of hurrying. I have heard Mme. Bloomfield- 


~ Geisler, on the other hand, and Paderewski in the 


Rubinstein waltz in E flat, take the speed so fast that all 
the good effect of the pieces was lost. Mme. Zeisler, 
for instance, took the Chopin black key study at so rapid 
a rate, and with such a touch, that the ear failed to take 
in the sixteenths, and followed only the eighths. The 
result was that the impression of speed and difficulty was 
lost, whereas a slower performance or a performance at 
avery quick tempo with a touch very even and clear, 
would have left a most beautiful effect, in which not even 
an extreme rapidity would have lost the impression of 
great difficulty—which in this case would have arisen 
from the incessant succession of rapid notes, every one 
of which comes out clearly. r 

In the case of études, the assigned tempo is that which 
the author required; but in difficult cases it is not 
reached until after long preparation. The Chopin 
studies, for example, are very difficult indeed, and have 
to be played a long time at more moderate tempi before 
they will go successfully at their indicated speed. 
Speaking of these studies, I will say that the other even- 
ing I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Leopold Godowsky 
play several of them that he has written over for the left 
hand; the runs which most pianists find very difficult for 
the right hand, he plays reversed, for the left. The 
effect musically is not so good, because it is not natural 
for tone-successions in low bass to go at extreme rapidity, 
and if they do the ear is not able to follow them with so 
much pleasure. Elephants capering like humming 
birds may be great as the expression of agility, but 
from an esthetic standpoint they need explanation. 
Th this case, however, there was an end which sanctified 
the means, the end being to bring up the left hand to 
the standard of the right. Mr. Godowsky’s playing is 
something marvellous, and I mention it here to illustrate 
the new things which advanced players are planning, for 
School girls now often play the Chopin studies very well, 
whereas in Chopin’s time nobody could play them but he 
and Liszt. I will say further, that Mr. Godowsky prac- 
tices about eight or nine hours a day—right along, week 
im and week out. 

But to return to our question of tempo. There is ab- 
Solutely no kind of music in which an absolutely perfect 
metronome speed is kept, If youare a dancer you may 








note that the band at the next ball you attend plays pretty 
evenly, almost like a machine; but a good dancing band 
varies the tempo quite a little, as you will find. And 
even in fugue there is a little rubato. If you want to 
hear perfect time, in the metronome sense, put two girls 
to playing some pieces for four hands; or better four 
girls for eight hands; or still better go and hear an 
Aiolian, and you can hear ag perfect time as machinery 
can give. You will find that no matter what is played in 
this manner it sounds mechanical, and this in spite of 
great excellence in the relative importance of ideas and 
general expression. This machine-like feeling is due to 
an unvarying tempo. I say therefore that there is abso- 
lutely no music whatever which has to be played in an 
actual metronome regularity of beat. 

It is true that fugue takes fewer variations of tempo 
than a modern sentimental fantasy or nocturne, but it is 
not rigid. A sonata never goes at a perfectly uniform 
beat. The only question is when to vary and how. I 
have before mentioned in these pages the fact that 
between the rubatos of amateurs and artists there is this 
striking and significant difference : 

The amateur plays the difficult parts of his piece more 
slowly, and the easy parts faster. 

The professional, or artist, does the exact opposite. 

Why? Because the easy parts of the pieces are the 
melodies, the sentimental parts, where feeling reigns. 
The artist is an artist because he feels his music, and he 
intensifies these parts. The amateuris taken up with the 
idea of executing something difficult, and he proceeds to 
execute as well as he can; and not being able to execute 
the difficult parts quite up to time, he makes up for it by 
hurrying up the easy parts. Therefore he loses both 
ends of the intended effect. The difficult parts were 
written as bravoura, and they are intended to sail, as on 
the wings of the wind; the easy places as I said before, 
have sentiment, and need to be humored. 

In the Biilow edition of some of the sonatas you will 
find that the second subject, the so-called Gesanggruppe, 
is marked at a slower tempo, a little slower, and the 
original tempo is resumed a little later. The long and 
short of it is that no music having soul in it, that is no 
real music, can be played expressively at perfect beat 
regularity ; only, the deviations from this are generally 
so slight as not to be noticed by the hearer as deviations, 
but only are felt as expression. I can myself play a 
Beethoven Largo in such a way that its impression is 
of repose and perfect time; but which in fact contains 
not one single measure of absolutely perfect metronome 
regularity. There will bea slight lingering here, a very 
slight hastening there, and in a sixteen measures may be 
a visible ritard at the end of a cadence ; but as a whole, 
the listener feels the measure to move along regularly, 
and yet is free from the impression of @ machine which 
is hustling him along, as you sometimes see 9 three- 
years old child hustled along between the hands of two 
women whoare rushing toa train. The child is snaked 
along as a metronome snakes anemotional player along. 
It may be speed; it is not art. 


‘‘ My thumb is so thick, especially at the base, that I 
cannot run a smooth scale or arpeggio without turning 
my hands a little sidewise. Is this fault detrimental ? 

‘Atter having practiced the chromatic scale in several 
fingerings do you think I do as well to confine myself to 
one, the German? Ormust I keep them all in practice? 


E. M. H. 

One way of softening up the whole hand is the Mason 
Two-Finger exercise jn double sixths, elastic touches, 
in which after being as completely extended as possible 
the fingers are entirely closed. This incessant opening 
and shutting the hand helps to limber it up. Another 
exercise is to pass the thumb far under. Play ascend- 
ing scale passages with the fingering 1 51 5 ete., pass- 
ing the thumb completely under the fifth finger. Then 
extend this to successions in which you skip a key, as 


ascending scales and arpeggios. Even Plaidy used to 
permit this, and Deppé made a great point of it. One 
fingering of the chromatic scale is enough. 

The correspondent seems to be laboring under the 
heresy that technic is something to be worked at daily 
for its own sake ; and if there is any time left one might 
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play a few studier, This is like taking medicine daily 
for your health, in place of eating nourishing food. 
What are we here for? Exercise or art. 


‘‘ What am I to do for a pupil about fourteen years of 
age who, no matter how much she practices, is not able 
to play anything well, but invariably leaves a thing be- 
fore she has got it learned. Especially she will not do 
careful study on the difficult parts of a piece or exer- 
cise. 

“No. 2, about eighteen, is very willing, but as soon as 
she-tries to play rapidly breaks down.”’ F. 0. H. 

The first thing Ishould do for the first one is to make 
her memorize her pieces and whatever study she needed 
to play well. The close attention necessary for mem- 
orizing will impress upon her mind the nature of the 
difficult passages she now slights, and in most cases of 
this kind the difficulty will disappear. In case it does 
not, you must find some piece that she is anxious to 
play, and then get up a rivalry, a prize or something, 
between her and some other girl, and you will find she 
will overcome her difficulty. 

The second case is more difficult, and her inability to 
play rapidly without breaking the movement may be 
mental or muscular. If the former, the Mason arpeg- 
gios in graded rhythms will prove a very important exer- 
cise. Also the rotation arpeggios in nines with about 
seven chords, will be a great instrumentality. If mus- 
cular, it is perhaps because she bears on too heavily. 
The practice of the eighths and sixteenths with finger 
staccato in the graded arpeggios will do much to lighten 
up her hand and leave it free to run. 

No. 3, who drops everything before completing it 
must be dosed with reviews. Find out something 
among her old pieces that she is willing or desirous to 
play well; then review it. In all these cases the thing 
having to be done is inside the pupil, and the teacher 
merely incites the pupil to accomplish something for 
herself. 


MAXIMS, 





1. Maintain dignity without the appearance of pride. 

2. Persevere against discouragement. 

8. Keep-your temper. 

4, Be punctual and methodical in business and never 
procrastinate. 

5. Preserve self-possession, and do not be talked out 
of conviction. 

6. Never be in an unfitting hurry. 

7. Rise early and be an economist of time. 

8. Practice strict temperance. 

9. Manner is something with everybody, and every- 
thing with some. 

10. Be guarded in discourse, attentive, and slow to 
speak. 

11. Never acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opinions. 

12. Be not forward to assign reasons to those who 
have no right to ask. 

18. Think nothing in conduct unimportant or indiffer- 
ent. 

14, Live within your income; be ever saving; avoid 
as much as possible either borrowing or lending. 

15. Inall your transactions remember the final account 
with your Maker. ‘ 

16. Oftentimes the blackness which we believe we see 
in others is only our own shadow. 

17. Sloth makes all things difficult, industry all easy. 

18. Good manners is the art of making those people 
easy with whom we converse ; whoever makes the fewest 
uneasy is the best bred man in company. 


Inrerest is always active, indifference is always inat- 
tentive. The first leads up to success, the last drops 
down to failure. 


The world owes us a living,’’ it is commonly said, 
but if some young Miss, who has sufficient money for all 
of her needs furnished by her parents, teaches music, 
she is taking bread from the mouth of some other girl 
whose sole dependence is the tuition she gets for music 


teaching. 














THE OULTIVATION OF MEMORY IN PIANO 
STUDENTS. 





BY CLARA E. THOMS, 





Everysopy knows that children possess a much greater 
faculty for memorizing things than do older people. In 
our public school system they recognize this fact, and 
no child is excused from class duties upon such an absurd 
plea as “lack of memory.’’ Indeed, they cultivate the 
habit of memorizing systematically and with the very 
best of results, 

Now I am exactly at the point which I wish to impress 
upon my readers. The memory should be cultivated as 
assiduously in the music room as it is in the school room, 
and we would never be confronted with the excuse that 
‘*Mary cannot play to-day, for she left her music at 
home.’’ 

In most cases the small damsel is only too anxious to 
play without being bothered with those ‘‘ dreadful 
notes,’’ for the active little brain takes kindly to record- 
ing sweet sounds within its innermost recesses. Now 
and then one finds a child who finds it really hard to 
memorize, but the music teacher can surely work as hard 
during the regulation two lessons a week to overcome 
this difficulty as the school teacher does every day. 

Teachers complain that children play carelessly if the 
notes are not before them constantly. Well, apply a 
counter-irritant: Give the pupil so much to accomplish 
in the way of touch and tone production that there is. 
little or no room for careless playing. . 

There is an enormous amount of teaching done which 
consists merely of playing as many notes as possible in 
the shortest space of time. It is surprising, when one 
thinks of it intelligently and from the vantage point of 
experience, how poorly teachers do manage to make 
children play sometimes. My sympathies are all with 
the children, for, as a rule, they are made to work much 
harder than is necessary, and they accomplish very 
little, owing to the round-about way they go at music. 
Bat this refers mostly to the little pupils, for better 
methods are becoming universal among the teachers of 
advanced classes. 

However, the question in hand pertains only to mem- 
ory, and I wish to advance a strong plea for having the 
musical memory cultivated instead of having it system- 
atically suppressed in the young. 

Fully half the advanced students who come to me are 
quite convinced that they cannot play at all without 
notes, when, in truth, the memory has simply become 
dormant from disuse. I have never yet found a case so 
obstinate that it could not be remedied if the pupil was 
willing to make a persistent and earnest effort.—Ameri- 
can Art Journal, 

[Nor have we ever had a pupil who could not memor- 
ize, it the idea was persisted in. But, it is undeniably 
the fact that few pupils ever become, or even expect to 
become artists. They should memorize their music, but 
when playing before an assembled audience there is too 
much risk to run with many pupils for them to try to 
play without notes, Then why memorize the piece, do 
you ask? So that it may go freely, with the mind un- 
trammeled with note reading and eyes fastened to the 
page, but give their attention to ‘‘touch, tone, and in- 
terpretation,’’ having the music open before them to re- 
fer to if they feel at all uncertain, to give them a feeling 
of confidence and surety of not failing. The eyes may 
never rest once on the page, but if the notes are before 
them they feel sure of going through the piece safely, 
a very great thing with pupils who have had little expe- 
rience in playing before an assembled audience. But 
for playing to a friend, now and then, let the student 
play without notes, and as they grow in certainty of 
memory and gain in self-control and confidence, let 
them withdraw the notes as they feel sure regarding 
their memory. It may be here stated, that it is an Open 
secret that many a noted artist of world-wide fame has 
suffered slips of memory in the concert room. Teachers 
who give musicales cannot afford to run too much risk 
in this Memory Fad of the present, for a fad it is. 
Memorize every piece taken, but do not fear to have the 
notes in sight when playing in public.—Tue Epiror. ] 





THH BTUDE. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY ONE. 





Wuen we play a composition we get an exact impres- 
sion of the composer’s state of mind when writing the 
piece, provided we play with as much intensity of feeling 
and expression as he felt and wrote down when compos- 
ing.—Landon. 


In speaking of children’s musical education, a great 
musician, Ignaz Moscheles, once said: ‘‘ They must play 
before company ; one can’t get them too early over that 
shyness that borders closely on affectation; one must 
teach them not to think of their own petty selves, but 
of the greatness of the work they have to interpret.”’ 


Bap art is worse than no art; dabbling in art that 
one may follow a fashion is to degrade art ; to smear its 
face with rouge and to hide its defects by affectations. 
It is not to be expected that all amateurs should become 
fine performers; but at least they can be serious students, 
or failing this avoid the art which can only be conquered 
by seriousness.— Zhe Leader. 


‘* LonGFreLLow’s first advice to me, which I have fol- 
lowed for years, was: ‘See some good picture—in 
nature if possible—or on canvas; hear a page of the 
best music, or read a great poem daily. You will always 
find a free half hour for one or the other, and at the end 
of the year your mind will shine with such an accumnu- 
lation of jewels as to astonish even yourself.’ ’—Mary 
Anderson. 


Mosr teachers give too long lessons in music to children. 
Short lessons, a few bars or phrases, first one hand, then 
the other, then hands together, first piano, then forte, 
staccato, and legato. Then teach the true phrasing and 
legato in order, etc. A few mew bars each lesson; a 
short story interwoven, all this does wonders. Let the 
lifting of the fingers, and the accent be very marked at 
first.—J. Srrone. 


Arr must take precedence of the artist where the best 
results would be attained. The singer or player who is 
more anxious to draw attention to himself than to his 
music is ignoble. The auditor who talks of the appear- 
ance of the performer or his manner of performance 
more than the grandeur and beauty of the composition, 
has not the highest conception of the purpose of the 
concert he has attended.— Musical Messenger. 


% 


* * * 


“Sxeor your teacher only after due consideration 
and then remain with her. Two years with one method 
is worth five spent in trying all the ‘ splendid teachers’ 
suggested by your friends. For when you have finished 
your investigations you have neither one method nor 
another, and your time has been worse than wasted, for 
the continued changing brings the pupil to that point 
where she knows not what to believe, and with spirit 
broken, enthusiasm gone, money vanished, she gives up 
study altogether and puts all singing teachers down as 
charlatans and frauds.’’—Katherine von Klemmer. 


* 
* x * 


Puri.s sometimes become dissatisfied with their music 
teacher and say if they could take lessons of some other 
teacher then they would practice better and try to learn 
more. Eversince Adam said: ‘‘ Rye gave me, andI 
did eat,’’ mankind has been laboring to place the blame 
of his failures on somebody else. To such pupils it is 
worth while to read what H. C. Trumbull has said: 
“Tf we are not improving our Opportunities where we 
are, an increase of opportunity would be but an enlarge- 
ment of our worthlessness.’? The way to get a better 


teacher is todo better work than the present teacher 
can appreciate. 


By all means practice when you are fresh and 
active, both physically and mentally, Addressing my- 





self now especially to amateurs who are at school op in 
business during the day, I suggest that the early mor. _ 
ing hours be selected. Try it, now that the days are 
longer and early rising is not so difficult of accomplish. 
ment. Make it a rule to practice every morning before 
leaving for school or your place of business. Yoy will 
soon find that you can do a great deal more ina giyen 
time in the morning than in the same length of time jp 
late afternoon or evening, when you are probably more 

or less wearied and your mind is filled with the ocegr. 
rences of the day. To profit by your practice you mngt 
be full of energy, not listless, and must be able to con. _ 
centrate all your attention upon the work in hand— 
Hofmann. 


Tue musician should, first of all, be sincere, and 
leave the rest to the Power which ‘*shapes our ends,” 
Insincerity in art means ruin to the higher nature, from 
which alone come artistic impulses. It disorganizes 
and degrades ; it turns a sense of duty into one of mere 
policy; it transforms honest straightforwardness into 
trickery, and banishes truth to put a lie in its place, 
Were I now speaking to a body of young musicians] 
would say: Let nothing—no desire of material gain, no 
thirst for applause, no cheap and easy means of “ get, 
ting on’’—draw you away from the path of manful en- 
deavor to work out the end of your artistic being frankly 
and honestly. Let conviction go before action; follow 
no guide a step farther than he appears to you worthy 
of imitation ; adopt no fashion that your sober judgment 
disapproves; do nothing of which, in the Palace of 
Truth, you would be ashamed. Thus, though neither 
fame nor wealth may be won, you will always have with 
you the precious treasure of self respect.—Joseph Ben- 
nett. 


Waar do you do toward elevating taste and spread- 
ing musical information in your community? Do you 
do anything for the public good, or do you use the arb 
merely for your own support and gratification? Can 
you lecture on music, do so by all means. If youarea 
good pianist or singer, give occasionally a free concert, 
or if you can master an organ, open the portals of your 
church and let the sweet and majestic tones of the organ 
please the poor, giving them pleasure, who during the 
week, live without music. Is there any poor child that 
is talented, but that has not the means to take’ lessons, 
give her instructions. If there is an old music teacher 
in your town who is unable to work any longer, and 
who needs aid, combine with your fellow musicians and 

#Zive a concert for his benefit. There is good for you to 
do, though you have no money to give away. Can you — 
wield the pen, then write a good article on music for 
your local paper. No matter how humble your sphere a 
may be, you can do good in the work of fostering the 
arts and improving public taste. 




























We dilly-dally too much, we lay waste our time and 
opportunities, we do not concentrate enough, and 80 
our culture, musical and otherwise, is half hearted and ee 
shallow. Better play one instrument well than a half 
dozen indifferently. The usual excuse made byama- 
teurs who trifling with the piano, violin, or flute is that 
they do not intend to become professionals. 

Between the point at which the artist begins and the 
amateur ends there is a wide gulf. There is little 
danger of any one unconsciously drifting into virtuosity. 
To become one requires an absorption, a devotion, 
intensity of temperament, and a capacity for sever 
labor that is seldom encountered. Concentration We 
then urge upon our readers, and the avoidance of diffase- 
ness. Stick to the instrument you have elected as your 
own, and master its intricacies. Do not fear that you 
will become narrow by so doing. Plenty of reading — 
and acquaintance with cultured people will soon remé 
that. A man’s company proclaims his habits of mind. 
Naturally, a violinist should know the viola, but that is 
no reason why he need waste time on the ’cello. Con- : 


centrate, concentrate, and again concentrate.—M 
Courier. 









LETTERS TO PUPILS. 





BY JOHN S. VAN CLEVE. 








To L, G.—You ask how long a delicate child of eight 
years should practice daily. My opinion is that the 
time should never be less than thirty minutes nor more 
than sixty. This time should be divided into two equal 
sittings of fifteen or thirty minutes each and the amount 
of time per day should be determined by the nervous 
condition of the boy, for I take it that children, like the 
rest of us, vary with the weather and also with that in- 
ner weather of which the stomach is the arbiter and pre- 
siding genius. Quantity of practice is a necessary ele- 
ment in the forming of a musician, but it is always sec- 
ondary to quality of practice. Better fifteen minutes 
work with the mind alert and the heart aglow than an 
hour of vague listless scrambling or fumbling, with a 
general feeling of dulness and a chronic craving to 
consult the clock. Worse than useless is that practice 
‘ which does not afford pleasure in some degree, if it be 
$ no more than the negative enjoyment arising from the 
sense of earnest effort, like the faint, pleasant odor 
emitted by the arable earth in the spring time when it 
eagerly awaits the sower and the seed. 








To M. W. A.—You ask for some keen discriminations 
ri between certain vaguely used terms, of which you cite 
only time and rhythm. Your informant was partly cor- 
rect and you were partly correct, but you are trying to 
make distinctions with words too few. Let me try to 
elucidate this subject as concisely as may be. To be- 
gin then, these are the words we must use, viz.: Time, 
tempo, measure, rhythm, meter, and movement. Ist. 
Time is a vague general word necessary in music be- 
cause music has no existence except in time. If I say 
the time of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spinning Song’’ is two 
minutes, that is a correct use of the word, orif I say 
the time of Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavaleria Rusticana”’ is an 
hour and ten minutes, that is correct; but if I say the 
hymn-tune ‘‘ Windham”? is in three-two time, or the 
Tannbiiuser ‘ March’? is in four-four time, that is cor- 
rect also, but it would be more exact in the former 
cases to say the duration is two minutes or an hour and 
ten minutes, and in the latter cases it would be strictly 
correct to say three-two measure or four four measure. 
The word tempo is simply the Italian word for time; 
but it has in music a special meaning of two distinct 
characters, one corresponding to the English word 
meter or beating, the other corresponding to the English 
word movement. Thus tempo-gusto means in strict even 
beating or pulsation. Tempo-rubato means slightly 
twisted ont of the uniform flow. But again the word 
tempo modified by the adjective moderato or allegro 
means motion or movement, in the one case quiet, and 
in the other case cheerful. Meter means that grouping 
_ of accents which corresponds exactly to what is called 
_ feet in poetry. Thus we may speak of double or triple 
‘Meter just as we speak of iambic or anapestic feet in 
prosody. Iam inclined to think that much clearness 
would be gained if we adopted into musical parlance, 
and made frequent use of rhetorical terms, iambus and 
; troche, which represent the two most important group- 
4 nee of two syllables and the terms anapest and dactyl, 
which express the two most important groups of three 
syllables, The word rhythm is a general term express- 
ing Measured or symmetrical flow, and includes every- 
thing from accentuation to the broadest outlines of 
coerent 2d. As to your little girl pupil who cannot 
trees: her hands still I am inclined to think that such a 
it Petey superlative fidgets should be referred to the 
le alike music teacher. The control of the mus- 
bets, 8 ines labor depends upon the nerves, and the 
ah bast e last analysis upon the will. The child 
ee y have some form of nervous distemper. 


. lowed ye out question whether one should be al- 


for four take violin lessons after studying the piano 
ie diet i Puzzles me by its vagueness. If one has 

"ahaa a et hgeg for the violin there is no reason why he 
reference at it in earliest childhood and without 
study of y; ae piano. But if you mean, would the 
| plato? hs in interfere with the proficiency on the 
Ciba A should be inclined to say yes it does interfere. 
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The Position of the hands and functions of the fingers 
in playing the violin are totally unlike between the right 
and left hands, and both are used in a way wholly dis- 
similar to the motions of piano playing. In my early 
youth I studied the violin for a time, and I always felt a 
painful difference when I brought my hands again to the 
piano key-board. 


To Mrs. J. C. A.—Your singer friend was wholly in 
the wrong when she required you to keep the bass 
notes of the organ going irrespective of the rests. 
This bagpipe droning upon the organ is one of the most 
hideous perversions of one of the greatest inherent 
powers of that noble instrument, viz., the capacity for 
sustaining the tones at an equal intensity for an indefin- 
ite time. Organ music should be divided and phrased 
precisely like all other music. This fashion of playing 
hymns in one monotonous dull continuity, as if one 
were pouring a viscous liquid in a sluggish stream, I 
particularly abominate. 


ToJ. B.—To answer your question properly would 
require much more space than this column permits, I 
will therefore make it the topic for an editorial in the 
near future. Two points, however, I will answer. First. 
Has the player a right to put himself before the com- 
poser? Emphatically no. Second. How can you get 
ideas by yourself? You cannot, the only thing you can 
do is to visit large centers from time to time, and hearing 
various artists compare one with the other. 


HOW GOUNOD MANAGED THE OHUROH 
OOMMITTEE, 





Durine my stay at the Academy of France at Rome, 
Abbé Dumarsais wrote to me, offering me the position 
of organist and chapel master of the parish upon my 
returnto Paris. I accepted, but on certain conditions. 
I did not wish: to receive advice, and much less orders, 
either from the curé, the vestry, or any one else whom- 
soever. I had my ideas, my sentiments, my convictions; 
in short, I wished to be the ‘‘curé of music’’; other- 
wise, not at all. This was radical, but my conditions 
had been accepted; there was no objection to them. 
Habits are, however, tenacious. The musical régime to 
which my predecessor had accustomed the good par- 
ishioners was quite opposite to the taste and tendencies 
that I brought back from Rome and Germany. Pales- 
trina and Bach were my gods, and I was going to burn 
what the people had until then worshipped. 

The resources at my disposal were almost nothing. 

Besides the organ, which was very mediocre and limited, 
[had a body of singers composed of two basses, one tenor, 
a choir-boy, and myself, who filled at the same time the 
functions of chapel master, organist, singer, and com- 
poser. I endeavored to direct the music to the best ad- 
vantage with this meager force, and the necessity in 
which I was placed, of making the moat of such limited 
means, proved beneficial to me. i 

Things went very well at first, but I finally surmised, 
from a certain coldness and reserve on the part of the 
parishioners, that I was not entirely in the good graces 
of my audience. I was not mistaken. Toward the end 
of the first year my curé called me to him and con- 
fessed that he had to suffer complaints and fault-finding 
from the members of the congregation. Monsieur So- 
and So and Madame So-and So did not find the musical 
service in the least degree gay or entertaining. The 
curé then asked me to “ modify my style,” and to make 
concessions. 

«6 Monsieur le Curé,”’ replied I, ‘you know our agree- 
ment. I am here, not to consult your parishioners; I 
am here to elevate them. If Hades ’ does not please 
them the case is very plain. I will resign; you may re- 
call my predecessor, + apie will be satisfied. 

it as it is or leave it alone. 
eta well, then,” said the curé, : re 4 all right ; 
+t ig understood ; I accept your resignation. 
? ‘And thereupon we separated, the best friends in the 


ld. i 
Thad not been half an hour at home when his servant 


rang at my door. : 
“ Well, Jean, what is the matter?’’ 
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“ Monsieur le Curé would like to speak with you.’’ 

“ Ah, very well Jean; tell him I will be there at 
once.” 

Arrived in his presence, he resumed the conversation, 
saying: 

“Come, come, my dear fellow, you threw the helve 
after the hatchet a while ago. Is there no way of 
arranging the matter? Let us consider the question 
calmly. You went off like gunpowder.”’ 

‘* Monsieur le Curé, it is useless to begin anew this 
discussion. I persist in all that I have said. If I must 
listen to everybody’s objections there will be no way of 
getting along; either I remain entirely independent, or 
Igo. This was our understanding, as you know, and I 
will abate nothing from it.” 

‘Ah! mon Dieu,’’ said he ; what a dreadful man you 
are!” 

Then, after a pause— 

** Well, come then, stay.’ 

And from that day he never spoke to me again on this 
subject, allowing me the most perfect liberty of action. 
After that, my most determined .opponents became, 
little by little, my warmest supporters, and the small ad- 
ditions successively made to my salary indicated the 
progress made in the sympathies of myhearers. I began 
with twelve hundred francs a year, this was not much. 
The second year they granted me an increase of three 
hundred francs, the third year I had eighteen hundred 
francs, and the fourth two thousand.—From Gounod's 
Memoirs. 


—_——— -+------ 


PADEREWSKI’S HANDS, 





‘Wat does Paderewski do for his hands?’’ is a 
question one hears on every side, in view of the marvel- 
ous flexibility of those wonderful members. Paderewski 
himself answers the question. 

‘You see,’’ said he to a reporter, ‘‘ my hands are not 
even ordinarily long; they are rather short, but they are 
very strong, and my span takes in eleven keys.’’ 

The hand held out to the reporter's gaze was as de- 
scribed, with finger nails cut down to the quick. 

‘‘Do you keep the nails short intentionally?’ asked 
the reporter. 

‘Yes, especially in this country. In Europe I can 
indulge in a nail that is a bit more fashionable. But 
your water here is very hard on finger nails. It makes 
them brittle, and they would break in playing, save for 
my keeping them cut down to the quick.” 

“Do you use any lotions ?’’ 

‘*Oh, no; simply a little massage.” 

‘* Just before you go on the stage?”’ 

‘*No, the night before.. I turn my hands over to my 
valet, and he manipulates first the nerves running down 
into the fingers. These he rubs until they vibrate and 
tingle. Then he takes one finger after the other and 
turns and twists it in the palm of his hand, always turn- 
ing the one way. That makes the fingers supple and 
keeps the knuckles well agitated. Last he rubs the 
palm of each hand very hard, just as hard as I can stand 
it.’’ 

‘‘ How long does this hand manipulation last? ’’ 

‘‘ Not long ; five or ten minutes, that’s all.’’ 

‘“ Anything else, to limber them?” 

“Yes, just before I go on, I have a basin of hot 
water brought to my dressing-room, In this I immerse 
my hands. Hot! I should say so; just about as hot as 
it is possible for a man to stand it. How it does stimu- 
late them, and how they do tingle! ”’ 

Do you do any practicing the day you play? 4 

Yes, in the forenoon of the day on which I appear 
at night. When I play in the afternoon, I haven’t time 
to practise between rising and matinee time. I ama 
late riser, you Know. The noon hour catches me in bed 
oftener than not.’’ 





—Any teacher who lowers prices of tuition advertises 
their own incompetency, and lowers the standard of 
music in their community, and prevents teachers of a 
higher class from exerting their fullest influence for the 
improvement of musical art. 
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THOUGHTS—SUGGESTIONS—ADVIOE. 


PRACTICAL POINTS BY EMINENT TEACHERS, 











NERVOUSNESS. 


We are very much inclined nowadays to call our fail- 
ings and shortcomings by & scientific name ; that does 
not improve them much, though, but rather induces 
people to make friends with their ailments. Now I 
don't wish to say that people who make all sorts of con- 
tortions with their faces while playing, are all mere 
slaves of habit; nor that all people who are afraid to 
play before others have a bad conscience, but the per- 
centage to which this diagnosis would be applicable is 
perfectly astounding. I did not want to believe it at 
first, but experience has forced me to the opinion that 
nine cases out of ten are curable by means which must 
be adapted to the cases. One case of a little boy I re- 
member, where the father had asked me to cure the 
facial contortions; I tried nothing for a good while, 
only observed, but when my mind was made up, I told 
the boy that I considered his face making an insult to 
me and—(don’t think me a barbarian, because I'ma 
Russian) I'd slap him if he did it again. The cure was 
magical ; bat it did’nt work in his home, until father had 
administered what I had only threatened. 

And as to getting nervous when playing for others—of 
course, there may be incurable cases, that I have not 
met, bat among my students the disease is strangely 
limited to those who have not patience enough to acquire 
mechanical certainty in their pieces. This achievement 
does not require musical talent so much as strength of 
character ; it requires that the student should exercise 
self-denial; that he should not yield to musical enjoy- 
ment as soon as this or that difficult place goes “ fairly 
well,”’ but begin to practice at this point, renouncing 
the pleasure for the time being, until his automatism 
gets hold of the difficulty. I have found that one single 
piece learned with absolute certainty is sufficient for 
moat pupils to establish a standard for themselves, and 
to end their so-called ** nervousness” for good and ever. 

Cowstaytin V. Sterneerc, 
at a*s 
Srupy Inpivipvatiry, _ _ 


To treat pupils exactly upon the same level, or with 
the same amount of attention to detail, is not impar- 
tiality bat the most flagrant injustice. Imagine a man 
with a number of bottles of assorted sizes which he is 
to fill. He has determined to give an equal quantity to 
each. The pint bottles cannot receive half of what he 
desires to pour into them ; the quart bottles are filled ; 
the gallon ones remain half empty. Study the recep- 
tivity of your pupils and do not waste material upon 
the pint bottles after they aré full; reserve the extra 


quantity for the gallons.—Lovis ©. Etsoy. 


w*a*s 


Piavers Suovtp Sina, 

Tue human voice is the ideal musical instrument, 
Not that its tone is always pure, not that its execution 
is always clear cut and intone. Nature is not always 
bountiful with her gifts, and carelessness or a bad 
method may ruin a good voice and frustrate the best in- 
tentions. Yet the capacity of the average voice for 
sostenuto, for pressing upon a tone, for varieties of tone 
color, are unrivaled by any other instrument. The violin 
and violoncello come nearest to it, but can never rival 
it in versatility of effect. The piano and organ follow a 
long way behind. The organ has no attack and holds 
its tone at some given power except as a swell pedal will 
mechanically swell or diminish it, Change of tone color 
is effected only by change of registers, Fine gradations 
of power and quality cannot be made. The piano seems 
on slight acquaintance to be atill worse off, for the loud- 
est of every tone is at its starting, A-crescendo on a 
note is impoasible, and the tone is monochromatic, 

Still with these limitations the variety of effects and 
apparent contrasting of tone color possible for the skill. 
fal organist and pianist by mere delicacy and Versatility 
of touch is surprising and limitless, The first thing of 


importance is to have a definite ideal before the mind’s 
the object 
im. 


eye. Very properly the “ singing” touch ig 
and aim of the earnest teacher and student, 
Portant means to this end is to actually sing, 
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THE 


The melodic content of a composition is that dings 
directly impresses the listener, and the player ¥ o is 
accustomed to singing, even with a poor voice, & ways 
feels the sentiment of his music more deeply than others. 
His playing becomes subjective. Tf he never sings, it 
simply objective. Players who sing will find ways xe 
means of making their playing also sing.—SmitH N. 


PENFIELD. eete 
ex" % 


Wisz anp FooxisH Practice. 


How much practice time is uselessly employed ! In- 
stead of devoting their energy wisely upon the difficult 
parts only, many have the foolish habit of continually 
playing over a piece from beginning to end. Just as 
much common sense in this as if one would polish the 
whole shoe over and over again, because the heel would 
not get as fine as desired! You would keep on blacken- 
ing the heel only, until it became as bright as a mirror ; 
then, why not keep at the ‘‘ hard” places in a piece, and 
study them separately? Certainly, it is less entertaining 
to work on one particular line than to glide from one 
line to another, but it is the shortest work after all. 
Here is a piece of 88 lines. You would not think it 
too much to play it over five times in your practice hour. 
This would make 190 lines played. In this piece you 
can master well all but four lines. Play over these four 
lines 47 times, and you will not have spent any more 
time than if you had gone over the whole piece five 
times. Practice wisely, and you will become a better 
pupil without devoting more time to practice.—C. W. 
Griue, 


* * * 
* * 


Tue Purit’s Arrirope Toward THE TEACHER. 

Granted a good pupil and a good teacher, it is not 
always true that the pupil gets out of his teacher all that 
he might. A good teacher is not only genuinely in- 
terested in his art and capable of inspiring his pupil 
with enthusiasm, but he can also himself be influenced 
by the pupil. To know how to treat a teacher so as to 
increase his flow of ideas and call out more of his enthu- 
siasm must be the study of every pupil. The most ob- 
vious plans for accomplishing this are to practice well, 
to be willing, even eager, to practice more from time to 
time, and to show interest in the lesson by the asking of 
intelligent questions. It is quite possible to overdo this 
latter point ; for many questions take much time in the 
answering, and every teacher will resist the taking out 
of his hands the management of the lesson time. But 
it is possible for a student who preserves towards his 
teacher a respectful and sympathetic attitude, to get 
much more of interest and value from his teacher than 
if he preserve a simply passive attitude, 

While your teacher studies you, study him.—H. (0, 
Macpoveatn, : 


Scare Acar, 


A great many piano students look upon scales as dry 
and uninteresting, and shirk the practice of them as 
much as possible. And no wonder, when they are 
generally practiced in such an illogical way. What do 
we aim atin playing scales? Precision, correctness of 
fingering, freedom, velocity, and a good touch, rhythm 
ete. ie if our method of practice leads us to haée 
aims, that practice becomes i ing, i i 
eu he " Shee, €8 interesting, if not fascinat- 
notes; that is self. 


habit of correct playing. When the hand 
to learn scales, it tak Lt ode bi 


after a while we start the hand ; 
go by itself. If the mi and off on ascale and it must 
between two hands, 


ferderit Velocity is also sooner attained by practicing 
scales wii each hand Separately, and if the practice is 
given to one single scale each day, instead of the usual 


very day, much more 
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many times ascending, 
times descending. 

A very agreeable way of practicing the scales Wa 
following: Play two octaves descending, giving ee 
notes to each count, but making no accent; then th. ) 
octaves descending, accenting the first of ey Pes 
notes ; then four octaves, accenting the firat of every, - 
notes. Play several repetitions, say four of ag 
Each of these scales will have seven counts, and willhy. 
played in the same time, for the longer the scale ies 
faster it is, and so it gets through in the same time astly 
shorter scale. After this, practice ascending in th 
same way; and do likewise with the other hand, 
one has a certain execution with each hand, it will 
time for him to practice with both handg together, 
Mapame A. Pupin. 


and then the Same number 
1 4 
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—The advantage of beginning the proper developmen, i 
of the wrist for pianoforte playing as early as possi 
cannot be over estimated. To bring the motions of jy 
hand proceeding from this joint under control the plas 
should first acquaint himself with the natural format, + 
and functions of the forearm, wrist, and hand, A bod 
on anatomy or even a text book of physiology will fam 
ish the requisite knowledge. Nobody would usearoy 
for a dangerous operation without testing its st 
How much more should we inquire into the capab 
of tools which we intend to apply to our own bodies 
But how few piano students exercise such forethought! 
They very often begin the use of the wrist in octay 
studies which require strength and dexterity only toh — 
obtained by weeks of careful preparatory gymnastice: © 
ercise—or even in pieces full of bravura-octave passages, 

It we would acquaint ourselves with the delicate com 
struction of the wrist, we would discover that careil 


The different motions of the wrist such as Up aly j 
down stroke, sidewise motions from left to right) 
vice versa, and rotary motions, should be studied 
rately. The following suggestion for practice, em| 
ing all three movements, will prove very beneficial 
time-saving. After exercising thus for some days 
from the piano, let the practice be transferred 
instrument, first in the key of © mejor, later in Di 
and B major, and finally throughout the chromati : 


fig. 7 : 
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Observe that the motion from the wrist pré 
correct lines and curves. The forearm shoul 
free and yet motionless, and the upper atm Lg 


relaxed, but elastic.—Bern. Boekelman. 






















HOW TO COMBINE THE ART AND THE BOUSI- 
NESS OF MUSIO. 











BY FRANK L. EYER, 





Propas.y the most difficult thing a music teacher has 
to do, is to successfully combine music as an art, and 
music a8 a business. ; 

Music as an art requires a dreamy, highly poetical 
nature. It requires for the performer hours of unremit- 
ting labor at the instrument; hours that must be quiet 
and unbroken by any of the other affairs of life. For 
the composer it requires hours of thought and solitude, 
when his soul, freed from the noise and bustle, and the 
cares of life, shall soar into those heavenly realms of 
inspiration, there to receive the ideas he has to give to 
the world. 

Music as a business requires, in strong contrast to 
this, the utmost practicability. No dreamy sentiment, 
but everything plain, matter of fact. It requires a 
mingling with men and the affairs of life; a correct 
knowledge of the value of dollars and cents, and of 
business methods and transactions. 

How shall we combine these two widely different 
phases of our profession? 

Well, there is only one way, and that is this:—live 
two lives, one to the world and one to yourself. In the 
one you must mingle with the world and be as practical 
as you can; in the other you must get away from the 
world and in quiet and solitude worship at the feet of 
the divine muse. And you must never let one life in- 
terfere with the other. 

Iam not writing for that person who is set on making 
money. So soon as you turn your attention to music 
solely for the purpose of making money, so soon will 
you be a failure as a musician. 

But I am writing for that person who is satisfied to 

make a comfortable living only, who will spend hours 
of labor at his instrument, simply to perfect his playing, 
or hours composing with the hope of turning out some- 
thing really good and beautiful, or hours teaching with 
the view of making musicians of his pupils. 

But it is just such an one who makes a failure of the 
business of music. Why? Simply because he lives the 
art life only. Wrapped up in his thoughts and ideas, 
he lives a life on a higher plane than the majority 
of people about him, and hence is misunderstood. 
Many of our great musicians have had just this same ex- 
perience. ‘‘To be great is to be misunderstood.” Poor 
consolation that. 

I believe this can all be avoided, however, if you will 
live two lives, as has been said, and use a little tact in 
your business life. Let us get down to a practical un- 
derstanding of the matter. : 

The first thing to do is to so arrange your affairs as to 
have part of each day entirely for yourself. The morn- 
ing hours are best adapted for this time. This is to be 
your art life; your time to study, compose, read, and 
gain knowledge, I shall say little about this. It you 
are a true artist you will know how to use this part of 
the day to your best advantage. 

When this time is over, cast aside your moods and 
dreamy feelings, and come down to the level of every- 
day life. This is your business life, and it is of it par- 
ticularly I wish to speak. 

The majority of hard headed, practical people of to- 
day regard a musician as a dreamy sort of a person, 
incapable of taking part in the ordinary affairs of life. 
In order to overcome this feeling you must drop your 
cloak of art, and be a man among men. Post yourself, 
> that you can talk business, or politics, or what not 
with people even though you take no interest in the 
subject yourself. 

© your business, no matter how small it be, 
after the most approved business methods. It is 8 good 
Plan to keep three books. One a regular ledger in 
Which the accounts of your pupils are kept. You 
should attend to this book promptly each day at the 
close of your teaching hours. 
Asecond book should be a cash book. Here you 
Should keep account of all money received and paid 
: ee Balance this up frequently and always be trying 
> ent down your expense column. 
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A third book should be a sort of record book in 
which the progress, the failings and the needs of your 
pupils be set down. Refer to this book often and if any 
Suggestion occurs to you, write it down. 

Have printed bill and letter heads. It looke more 
business like. Keep a bank account even if small, It 
teaches you banking, and besides you will not spend 
money 80 readily when it is in the bank as if it were 
in your pocket. 

Meet all your engagements promptly. Pay your bills 
48 s00n as possible. Don’t go in debt. Be courteous 
and cheerful before everyone. Speak to everybody you 
know, whether they speak or not. Don’t merely speak 
but make a remark of some kind. It may make you a 
friend. These things may seem small, but they go a 
long way. 

Another point. Don’t do too much for nothing. 
There are people who, if they find you willing to play 
or sing at every little church or other concert, will be 
constantly asking you to do so. Where it will add to 
your reputation you can afford to donate your services 
once in a while. But do not make a practice of it. 
What you know in music is your stock in trade. To get 
it you spent time, labor, and money, and it is just as 
proper people should pay you for that knowledge, as 
that they pay the grocer for his sugar or molasses. 

What time you have left after your art and business 
hours, spend with your friends. Get away from music 
if possible and brush up against other walks in life than 
your own. 

If you find your class becoming so large as to en- 
croach upon your time, raise your price. Better give 
twenty lessons at $1.50 per lesson than forty at $1.00. 
That teacher who gives lessons from morning till night 
is doing himself a great injustice. He is allowing 
himself no time for improvement, and in a few years 
will find himself grown so rusty in the service, that he 
is liable to be pushed out of his position by some one 
else. 

Finally, have your pupils come to your studio to take 
their lessons. Lessons at the pupil’s house are subject 
to more or less interruption. Besides, you consume val- 
uable time going from house to house. 

Now let us take a review of the subject. 

1. A time reserved entirely for yourself; this your 
art life. 

2. A time devoted to teaching; this your business 
life. 

8. A time devoted to social pleasures; this your re- 
creation time. 

Such a life you might lead, with good health, for 
years and still not grow old in the service, for every day 
you would be learning more and more, and attaining 
nearer perfection all the time. And, after all, that is 
the true end of life, to be perfect. Not to acquire 
wealth, or gain fame, but to do your duty toward God 
and man, and, last, but not least, toward yourself. 
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Haydn, Minuet from Symphony in C Minor, V. 
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Bohm, Polacca Brillante, Op, 222, V, 
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Schytte, Moonlit Night, Op, 29, No. 5, V. 

Schumann, Papillons oe and Scherzo from sonata 
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—Mr. Henry T. Finck thinks that he can kill the 
violin with an impertinence. In his department of 
** Musical Comment and Gossip’’ in the Looker On, he 
says: ‘I frankly confess that this eternal solo fiddling 
isa good deal of a bore. The violin is, no doubt, the 
queen of orchestra instruments, but I believe that as a 
solo instrument it will be obsolete a decade hence, as 
the flute, once so popular, is now. I suppose the con- 
undrum, ‘ What is worse than a concerto for one flute,’ 
with its answer, ‘A concerto for two flutes,’ killed that 
instrument for solo purposes, and I sincerely wish that 
somebody would make a fatal bon-mot about the fiddle.’ 
Mr. Finck ought to feel very lonely, in either express- 
ing or feeling such a desire. 
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HOW THEY ARE PRONOUNOED. 
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BY H, A, CLARKE, MUS. D. 

















Cunesraten Names in Music.* 
Gave, Niels W. (Gah-deh). Composer. B. 1817; d. 
1890. 


Gadsby, H.R, Composer. B. 1842. 

Galalei, Vincenzo (@ah-lah-leh-ee Vin-chentzo). Essayist 
and compoger. B. 15—; d. 16—. ; j 

Galin (@ah-long). Inventor of numerical notation. 

Galuppi, Baldessaro (G@ah-lodp-pee). Composer. B. 
1706; d. 1785. 

Giiusbacher, J. B. (@2hns-bach-er). 
1778; d. 1844. 

Ganz, Wilhelm (Gahnts). Composer. B, 1880, 

Garcia, Manuel (@dhr-cheeah). Teacher of singing, 
inventor of laryngoscope. B, 1805. 

Garcia, Malibran (his sister). Soprano. B, 1808; d. 
1836. 

Gaal, Alfred E. B. 1837. 

Gazzaniga, Mme. (@atz-ah-nde-gah). Soprano. 

Gelinek, Abbe (@2h-lee-nek). Composer. B. 1758; d. 
1825. 


Composer. B. 


Geminiani, F. (G@eh-mee-nee-dh-nee). Violinist, com- 
poser. B. 1680; d, 1761. 

Gerke, Anton (Giir-keh). Teacher. B, 1814; d. 1870. 

Gerusheim, F. (Girus-heim), Pianist. B. 1839. 

Gerster, Etelka (G2hrs-ter). Soprano. B 1855. 

Gibbons, Orlando. Composer. B. 1583; d. 1625. 

Gibbons, Christopher (his son). Organist. B. 1615; d. 
1676. 


Giordani, Th. (Jee-or-dah-nee), Composer and singing 
teacher. B. 1744; d. 18—. 

Gilchrist, W. W. Composer. B. 18—. 

Gilmore, P. F. Conductor. B. 1829, 

Ginglini, A. (Jeul-e2-nee). Tenor. B. 1825; d. 1865. 

Gladstone, FH. Organist, composer. B. 1845, 

Glareanus (G@lah-reh-dh-nus). Theorist. B. 1488; d. 
1568. 


Gleason, F. Grant. Composer. B, 1848, 

Glimes, J. B. (Gleem). Pianist. B. 1814; d. 1881. 
Glinka, M. I. Composer. B. 1804; d. 1857, 

Glover, ©. W. Composer of songs. B. 1806; d. 1863, 
bin Stephen. Composer of songs. B, 1812; d. 


Glover, Sarah. Founder of tonic-sol-fa method. B. 


1790; d. 1867, 

Glover, William H. Composer, journalist. B. 1819; 
d, 1875, 

— Ch. W. von. Opera composer. B, 1714; d. 
‘ ~ 


ecm y Ben. L, (@o-dahr), Composer. B. 1849; d. 


Goddard, Arabella. Pianist. B, 1836. 

Godefroid, Felix (@ode-frod). Composer. B. 1818, 
Godfrey, D. Dance writer. B, 1831, 

Goetz, H. Composer. B. 1840; d, 1876, 
Gdidmark. Composer. B, 1830. 

Goldbeck. Composer. B, 1835, 


Gdidachmidt, Otto. Conductor and 
of Jeany Lind), B. 180s, utr hineges 


aT Adolf. Composer, pianist. B, 1825; d. 


Golteman, G. E. Violoncellist. B, 1825, 

Goria, A. E (Gé-ree-ah). Pianist. B. 1823; d. 1960, 
Goovnerts ( (foo véhrts). Composer. B. 1847, 

Goas, John. Composer, organist. B 1800; d. 1881, 
Goasec, F. I. (Gos-sek). Composer. B. 1783; d, 1829, 
Gottachalk, L. M. Pianist. B. 1829; d. 1869, 
Stee Claude (@od-dee-mel), Composer. B. 1510; 


Gounod, Ch. (Goo-no). Composer. B. 1818; d. 1893, 
Gouvy, Theo. (@do-vee). Composer. B. 1899, 

Goa, Neil. Violinist, dance writer. B. 17:7; d. 1807, 
Graun, I. G. Composer. B. 1698; d. 1771, 


6 (hi 
——e H. (his brother). Composer. B, 1701; 


Tosser: Th. Organist, composer, B, 1768; d. 


Gretry, A. E. (Gréh-tree). B. 1741; d. 1930, 
Grieg, Ed. (Greeg). Composer. B. 1843, 
Poorer (Gréee-pen-kurl). Theorist. B. 1782; d. 


Grisi, Mme. (Grée-see). Soprano, B. 1812; d. 1869, 
* From “Clarke's Pronoaneing Dictionary of Music and Musi. 


discs” to Presa, 
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thor of dictionary. B. 1820. 
aie B. 1832. 


B. 1683 ; 


Grove, Sir George. | : 

Griitsmacher (Greetz-macher). Violoneellist. 

Guarnerius (Gwar-neh-ree-us). Violin maker. 
d. 1745, 

Guido (@w2e-do). Theorist. 11th century. aa 

Guglielmi, P. (Gool-y2l-mee). Composer. B. 1727; 4d. 
1804, 

Gitman. Composer. B, 1818; d. 1882. 

Guilmant, F, A. (@edl-mong). Organist, composer. 
B. 1837. 2 

Guiraud, E. (G@wee-ro). Composer. B. 1887. 

Gungl, I. (Goongl). Dance writer. B. 1810. < 

Gyrowetz, A. (Ge2-ro-vetz). Composer. B. 1763; d. 
1850, 


Habeneck, F. A. Violinist, conductor. B. 1781; d. 
1849. 

Haberbier, Ernst (Hah-behr-beer). Pianist, composer. 
B. 1813; d. 1869. 

Hale, Adam de la (Hahl). 
1287. 

Halevy, I. F. (Hah-leh-vee). Composer. B. 1799; d. 
1862. 


Troubadour. B. 1240; d. 


Halle, Ch. (Hal-leh). Pianist, conductor. B. 1819. 

Halm, A. (Hahm). Pianist, composer. B. 1789; d. 
1872, 

Handel, G. F. Composer. B. 1685; d. 1759. 

Hanslick, Ed. Critic. B. 1825. 


Hartnock, Carl E. Pianist. B, 1775; d. 1834. 
Hartog, Edward. Pianist, composer. B. 1828, 
Hartvigson, Fritz. Pianist, composer. B. 1851. 
Hartvigson, Anton. Pianist, composer. B. 1845. 
Haste Tobias. Composer, publisher. B. 1781; 


dere Faustina (Hds-seh). Soprano. B. 1700; d. 
1783. 


ao J. A. (her husband). Composer. B 1699; d. 
1783, 


Haupt, Carl (Howpt). Theorist, organist. B. 1810. 
Hauck, Minnie (Howk). Soprano. B, 1852. 
eerie Moritz (Howpt-man). Teacher. B. 1792; 


Haweis, Rev. H.R. Essayist. B. 1838, 

Haydn, Josef (Highdn). Composer. B. 1732; d. 1809. 
Haydn, Michael. Composer. B, 1737; d. 1806. 
Hegner, Otto. Pianist. B. 1876. 

nae Stephen. Pianist, composer. B. 1815; d. 


Hélmhol’z. Acoustician. B. 1821. 

Henkel, H. Pianist, teacher, composer. B, 1822. 
Hennes, Aloys. Teacher, pianist. B. 1827 

EE) Geo. Composer, singer, conductor. B. 


Henselt, A. Composer, pianist. B. 1814; d. 1889. 
Hering, Carl G. Teacher, pianist. B. 1766; d. 1858, 
Herold (Heh-rold) Composer. B. 1791; d. 1833. 
Herz, Henry (Herts). Pianist. B, 1806; d. 1888, 
Hesse, Ad. F. (H2s-seh). Organist. B. 18¢9; d. 1863, 


Heuschkel, J. P. (Adysh-kel). Pian 
1778; d. 1853. (Abysh-kel), Pianist, teacher. B. 


Hiller, Fred. Composer, conductor. B. 1811 3 d. 1885, 


gic ey A. (Gewandhaus). Conductor. B. 


Himmel, F, H. Composer. B, 1705; d 1814, 
Hofmann, H. Composer, pianist. B, 1842, 
Hofmann, Joseph. Composer, pianist. B 1877. 
Hol, Richard. Composer, pianist. B. 1812; d. 1885 
Horsley, Wm. Composer. B. 1774; d 1858, 
caer Ch. E. (his gon). Composer. B, 1827; d, 


Hucbald. Theorist. 10th century. 
Huber, Hans, Pianist, teacher. B. 1852, 


Hiillmandel, N. I. (Heer. tk 
B.T1S1s a. 1eg ee mardel). Pianist, composer 


Hommel, J. H. Com 
Hallah, John. Teacher of sin 
Hunten, Franz. Composer, 


poser, Pianist. B. 1778; d. 1837, 
ging. B 1812; d. 1884, 
teacher. B.1793; d. 187, 


AIM BEYOND THE MARK TO HIT THE MARK. 


BY EDWARD DICKINSON. 





‘gift, and can never be confounded with the 



















































ne 
her duty to deny herself that pleasure in order not 
lose an hour of her day’s piano practice. Tt struck me 
that such mistaken conscientiousness is not uncom 
Students who are enthusiastically devoted to their gael 
iality often suppose that the condition of success ig mp. | 
deviating, unflagging persistence along that one ng 
line. But they do not understand the laws of thehnma 
mind or the laws of art. Matthew Arnold says tht 
** one who knows nothing but the Bible does not knoy 
the Bible,’’ and for precisely the same Treason, one al 
knows nothing but piano-playing cannot really bey 
pianist. The interpretation of master works, according 
to modern demands, requires a broad musical com “a 
hension, a mind that responds to the subtlest musical 
impressions, a mind that thinks and feels music—mpe 
in the widest sense, music in its largest relations, not 
music confined within the limits of a single form, a singh 
school, or a single instrument. As, in Emerson | 
phrase, ‘‘ we aim beyond the mark to hit the mark," i 
in the effort to reach the highest through a single ageney 
we must extend our thought over all that isin any Way 7 
affiliated withit. One who lives entirely within the com 
fines of a specialty cannot know the possibilities evenof 
that specialty. All the elements of this art are inte. 
related. We must seek to know the deep things thi _ 
are contained in the music of the church, the orator, 
the opera, the symphony, and the rest; then whatw 
reproduce upon the keyboard will reveal an added power _ 
drawn from a wide culture and a keen insight. Certain 
great laws of expression often come to us from sour 
which we had supposed were alien to our needs, le 
no piano student, therefore, lose any opportunity tohear 
a great singer, organist, or violinist, or an orchestraor 
chorus. ‘In the multitude of counselors there is 
safety.’ ‘3 


4 


WOMAN'S FUTURE. 


Women are daily becoming more serious in their 
motives, more earnest in making their studies something — 
to outlast their girlhood. It is to be expected thatthe 
near future will see them availing themselves more ant 
more of the opportunities which are before them: 
violinists. The concert stage is as open to themas 
women singers. The field of instruction is naturally 
theirs, as they are usually more sympathetic and con 
scientious than men, and they possess, moreover, al — 
intuition maternal in its nature, in the treatmentofyoug — 
minds, and in the imparting to them the rudiments of — 
any art orscience. Their art opens, thus, various pv" 
fessionaldoors. For those women to whom it ig merely i 
a delightful accomplishment their art may be of aspe™ 
fect proportions and development as is their love for it 
Thus they may not only secure the selfish pleasure of ’ 
enjoyment, but also give to others many moments of } 
exquisite delight while adding perceptibly to the must” 
and musical atmosphere of their country. 

The value of amateur musicians and their work ¥ 
never more evident than at present. Already scores of 
towns in the United States have their music clubsdt 
amateurs who, meeting fortnightly or monthly, #t 
and interpret the works of the great composers. 4 
erally a desire to hear better performances than (het 
own leads to the engagement of artists, who give 
and instrumental ‘‘recitals,’’ and thereby ope! 
minds and stir the intelligence of their listener® 
further raising their standard and increasing thé 
joyment and appreciation. They, on their pa 
age the artists by their interest, inspire them with # 
attention, and by their patronage make their art 
tence possible. They create musical centers W 
far-reaching in their influence, and which promise” 
for the future development in our country of the dive 
est of all arts—music.—Mavup Powett in 
Home Journal. 








—A genuine talent, or genius for music, is 8 Ye ™ 


aspirations of the mere music lover or the 2 
amateur. Hence, the number of genuine musicians 
the world is so few—including composers ande a 
—that alist might be made of them without ta5Ne- 
very much space. ; ; 
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A MUSIO LESSON WITH VARIATIONS. 





Eyter Katharine, a bright, nervous little girl, but 
somewhat lacking in perseverance. 

Teacher.—‘‘ Good morning. It is cold this morning, 
isn’t it?” 

Pupil.—‘ Yes, but Iam glad of it. It will make good 
skating.” 

While Katharine is warming her hands, the teacher 
steps to a door to speak to the presiding genius of the 
kitchen, who is dusting in the nextroom. ‘ Aunt Chloe, 
besure to put the dumplings in at a quarter past eleven.”’ 

Pupil.—Looking at photographs on shelf—‘‘ Whose 
picture is this?’’ 

Teacher.—‘' That is Beethoven.’’ 

Pupil.—'* My, he wears his hair just like a foot-ball 
player—doesn’t he?”’ 

Teacher (amused).—‘‘ Does he? He was a great 
musician.”’ 

Pupil.— Who is this?” 

Teacher.—‘ That is Mozart.’’ 

Pupil.— He is so pretty.” 

Teacher.—“ A fine face! You know this one. 
is Paderewski.”’ ; 

Pupil.—‘‘ Yes. His head just looks like a muff. 
What makes him wear his hair that way, Miss A——?”’ 

This is a poser for the teacher, so she leads the way to 
the piano. 

‘* Now you may play this mill-wheel piece from your 
book.’’ 

Pupil.—‘ The right-hand part of this is pretty, but I 
don’t like the left-hand part.’’ 

Teacher.—‘* The right-hand part is a song. The left- 
hand part represents the sound of the mill-wheel.”’ 

Pupil.—‘‘ That isn’t a song. There are no words.”’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ No, but it is a song.’’ Sings the melody 
for her. ‘ Now don’t let the clatter of the wheel drown 
out the song.’’ 

Pupil plays it over twice, and says ‘‘ This part is so 
pretty,” playing two measures at the end of second 
phrase. 

Teacher rises hastily and goes to the door. 
Chloe, you better see to things in the kitchen. 
smell the bread burning.’’ 

Pupil —‘‘I wish they’d have war, don’t you, Miss 
A——?” (This was early in January.) 

Teacher.—Shocked—‘‘ No, indeed. Why so?” 

Pupil.—‘‘ To beat the British. J’d go—” 

Teacher.—* Dear me, I wouldn’t. Well, now you 
may play this other piece, ‘The Flying Dove.’” She 
plays it, but very hesitatingly. 

Teacher—‘‘I guess that dove has broken its wing, 
hasn’t it?” 

Pupil.—‘T guess so. I wish it would break its neck. 
I don’t like that piece.’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘I think you'll like it when you know it 
better. Now you play the right-hand part and I’ll play 
the bass.” Plays it. ‘* Now you play the bass and I’ll 
play the upper part.’’ They playit in this way. ‘‘ Now 
you play both parts. That goes better.’’ 

Pupil.—T don’t like it.” 

Teacher.—‘‘ Let us have something in review. Sup- 
pose you play this ‘ Lullaby.’ You like that, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes.” Plays it with rather a hard touch. 

Teacher.—‘' That’s a little too loud. Try it softer. 
Lift the fingers nicely. I am afraid that baby won’t go 
to sleep if you play so hard.”’ 

Pupil.—'I despise babies.” 

Teacher.—‘‘ Why, Katharine, Iam surprised. Well, 
try itagain, anyway. We want to get this one to sleep.” 

ies again and gets it much better. 

The door bell rings and the teacher excuses herself, to 
find that Mrs. Green will furnish cream, and Mrs, Brown 
will send a cake for the coming church social, and is re- 
lieved to know that the church ladies are not likely to 
suffer for the lack of these articles of refreshment. 

Teacher—‘‘Now let us have the scale. Try to 
make your fingers curve better.”’ 

Pupil.— They won’t mind.” 

Teacher.—‘‘ Keep trying. Now again. Don’t forget the 
Sccent. Now with the right hand alone, one octave up 


This 


** Aunt 
I think I 


: «88a velocity exercise,’’ 


Pupil tries it several times. 
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“Now descending. Then with the left hand in the 
same ways— 


“ Now let us find the chords, What notes make the 
chord of G?— 

“Yes, now play the same chord in another position, 
and 80 on until the triads of I, IV, and V are each played 
in their three close positions,” 

_Pupil.—‘T composed a piece the other day, but I 
didn’t like it and I threw it away.” 

Teacher—“You did? Well, you must try it again, 
and bring it tome nexttime. Now we will have the two- 
oa exercise with the arm touch.” 

upil.—* You can’t tell whe finger is goi 
iigtctn tec? re your finger is going to 

Teacher.—* When you have practiced it more you will 
be able to tell. Remember to let the wrist sink just as 
you touch the key, and let it rise again just as the hand 
starts to spring away from the keyboard. 

“ Now try it with the hand and forearm. How must 
you bring the hand up? Don’t forget about the flail.’’ 

Pupil.—“ I never saw a flail.”’ 

Teacher.—'‘ No, but I told you how it was. The fore- 
arm corresponds to the handle and’? —— 

Pupil.“ Oh! yes ;’’ plays it pretty well. 

Teacher.—‘ Well, let us play our duets now—‘ The 
Lovely Moon’ and the ‘ Starry Sky.’ ”” 

Pupil.— Miss A——, did you know part of this first 
one sounds just like ‘ Tell Aunt Nancy ?’" 

Teacher.—‘* No, does it ?” 

Pupil.—‘' Yes—here it is.’’ Plays a strain from it. 

Teacher.—*I believe it does, a little. Well, let us 
play it, don’t forget to count— 

“ Now, ‘The Starry Sky’”’ 

Pupil.—“ This is pretty.’ They play it. ‘I don’t 
like that last note in your part (it is a low bass note) ; it is 


too gray.” 
Teacher.—‘‘ Gray ?”’ 
Pupil.—‘‘ Yes.” 


Teacher.—‘‘ How is that?’’ 

Pupil.—‘‘I don’t know, only it sounds just like gray 
flannel looks.” 

Teacher thinks this is worth remembering. 

‘* Well, that will do for this time. Be sure to practice 
every day.”’ 

Pupil.— Oh! yes, I will. I am going skating to-day. 
Good-bye. Hope I won't fall in.” 

‘‘ Good-bye,” and Katharine skips away, and the 
teacher turns within, wondering if any one thinks life 
monotonous to one who is attempting the réle of house- 
keeper, minister's daughter, and music-teacher to such 
spirits as Katharine. le Fe 





“ROOKS AND SAND-BARS IN A TEAOHER’S 
LIFE.” 


ae 


Wuew wind and tide are favorable, a weakling can 
pull the oar and a novice hold the tiller. But oh! for 
the strength of a Samson and the wiedom of a Solomon 
when the winds of adversity and the tides of disaster are 
bearing us upon the jagged rocks of failure. 

The strong to the oars then, and the wise to the tiller. 
Pall hard, steer carefully, till the peril is past. 

So many dangers, within and without, menace the 
teacher. Perhaps she is young, and being a good pianist, 
her friends say ‘‘teach.” It seems easy and she tries: 
her stock in trade is her years of careful study and her 
own good playing. Good, bad, and indifferent children 
are sent to her. But she finds that it is one thing to un- 
derstand the subject thoroughly herself, and quite another 
to explain intelligently. The children ask questions she 
cannot answer clearly nor satisfactorily, neither to them, 
nor to herself, and the sickening thought arises—do I 

anything ? 
wae either gives up in despair, or if she has sand 
she digs down to rock-bottom, finds out how much or 
how little there is of which she is positive. Brick by 
brick she re-lays her musical structure, lines and layers 
clearly and finely defined. The bricks are the individ- 
ual facts, the mortar the connecting links, and she in- 
trenches herself in her remodeled fortress, and is proud 
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young teacher, but do not be above building with your 
little men and women. Refrain from telling what you 
do not know, be sure of each lesson before you undertake 
to teach it, but forbear to pose as a know all, for the 
children will soon find you out, and lose their belief in 
you as quickly and surely as they have in Santa Claus 
and Cinderella. Children, good, bad, and indifferent, I 
said, will come to you; by good, I mean children en- 
dowed with good ideas, a respect for the parents’ wishes, 
and for you as the parents’ choice, and who try earnestly 
to learn. By bad, those, few in number I honestly be- 
lieve, who hate the teacher from principle (?), come be- 
cause they are sent, and will learn as little as possible, 
out of spite to their parents; and the indifferent, those 
who take their music lesson because they have to, and 
are as stoical as over a dose of medicine. 

Going out to meet the needs of each type will develop 
in you a breadth and capacity sufficient for the demand. 

Sometimes a new teacher dawns upon your perbaps 
limited horizon. There is always a nomadic element 
ready to follow a new leader; but your greatest danger 
is the attitude you yourself assume toward the new 
comer. One seldom helps himself by depreciating others. 
Though your nose be out of joint, spend the time in 
making yourself the superior of the new light, and the 
world will, in time, find it out. Remember, moreover, 
that at some time, somewhere, you and I, also, were 
new comers; 80 stretch out the hand, and together you 
can increase the musical atmosphere, and, grasping the 
net with him, the little fishes will come in schools, and 
both your classes be filled. Then last, butin no wise 
least, is the danger of attempting to fit the same coat 
on all the backs, big and little. People ask me, ‘‘ What 
method do you use?’’ and I say, “‘None.”’ “ All roads 
lead to Rome.”’ But no one expects the Briton and the 
Egyptian to arrive by the same route. A musical educa- 
tion is the end to be obtained ; you must know all routes 
yourself, and be able to lead your band by the way best 
suited to the individual need and taste. Only be sure 
that they reach the goal, and by their own exertions, 
though guided by you. 

Your coat will not fit the rising generation, and time 
is wasted trying toalter its shape. Strike out boldly into 
new cloth, a garment for each one, if need be, but see 
that each is a fit, and you will gain experience and pat- 
terns galore. In short be brave, and honest to yourself 
and others all the voyage. 





“ Fear not the sudden sound and shock! 
"Tis of the wave, and not the rock.” 


Keep a good lookout shead, the helm well in band, 
the canvas trimmed, and the oars ready for use if the 
need should come, 


ee 


—Too much of the instruction here is on the go-ahead, 
railroad locomotive basis. Have your engine new—let 
it be brightened up so it shines—have your head-lights 
all in trim—puff, puff away—the faster the better—only 
so you are new, Let some new name be advertised—no 
one can inform you what artist the new teacher has made 
or what sort of work he has accomplished, but when you 
ask who is this new musical light that is creating such a 
stir, the reply is: “Is it possible you don’tknow? He 
has elegant rooms in the —— building, has two Grand 
pianos, and the people seem to be going in and out all 
the time—seems to have an immense class—and—and— 
well, is very stylish.’ In a comparatively short time, if 
you follow up this same musical phenomenon, you are, 
on passing the rooms some fine day, astonished to find 
them closed, the lights extinguished, the meteor van- 
ished. Before long some one else steps into his shoes 
and opens another art emporium, if anything more 
showy than the last—everything to be found there except 
true art. A stranger, on entering the city in search of a 
teacher, naturally makes inquiries at leading music 
houses, and in a great many cases is told by all means to 
go to some just such teacher—of course, regardless of 
real merit. 





—Don’t discourage beginners. Help them slong. 
You were a beginner once, and may never have recov- 
ered from it.— The Dominant. 
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THE SOHOLARSHIP PREMIUM. 

Tue management of Taz Ervpe and Musica Wortp 
offer to ita readers a plan whereby a musical education 
can be procured at little cost and trouble. In every 
community there are hundreds who would be benefited 
by reading Taz Erupe. In every house where there is 
piano or organ Tus Ervpe ought to be. For every 
subscriber you send us at $1.50 you get one dollar in 
tuition in any large conservatory. Sample copies and 
blanks will be sent on application. The plan is not 
new, it has been tried successfully by many. The con- 
ditions are :— 

1. For every subscription which we receive at full 
rates ($1 50) we will give $1.00 in musical tuition. 

2. The subscriptions need not be sent in all at one 
time. Credit will be given on our books as they are 
received, 

$. The tuition will be good in any conservatory in the 
United States or Canada where arrangements can be 
made. At least one good conservatory in every large 
city is guaranteed. 

4 The tuition is transferable and good for two years 
from date of contract. 

5. The tuition must be taken in one conservatory, not 
part in one and part in another. 

6 Onrenewals we allow 50 cents each instead of $1.00. 

Further information concerning details can be had by 
applying to this office, 





PUBLISHER'S NOTES, 





We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons a new 
work by Eugene Thayer. The work was published by 
himself just before he died, but never reached the general 
market ; itis therefore virtually a new work. It was pub- 
lished in two parts, called ‘‘ The First Half Year’? and 
** The Second Halt Year.’’ 

Dr. Thayer bestowed his life experience on this work, 
and we have no doubt that many will now be glad to 
examine and use the book in its new form. We will 
publish it in one volume and call it ‘‘ The First Year on 
Piano or Organ” The maxims by Eugene Thayer 
published in another part of this journal are taken from 
the work, and what a fine code of rules for young musi- 
cians he has given. They are perhaps even more useful 
than a similar code by Schumann. The maxims should 
be read and reread until the truths are thoroughly ap- 
preciated, “Take the lesson to thy soul; take and 
hold it fast.” 

We believe also in change of instruction books. It 
broadens the teacher and mitigates the drudgery of the 
lesson hour. The book is without notation or any in- 
straction, but with a primer it can be used with the very 
first lesson in music. For only this month we will give 
a special offer on the work. We will send it for only 30 
cents, postpaid, to all who orderit this month. The book 
will be ready for delivery on April 15th. Those who have 
regular accounts with us can have this special offer 
patie Remember the offer is only in force during 


‘*Mawsrteio Harmony” is at last out, It seems to 
give general satisfaction. It is a clear and practical 
exposition of the science of harmony which will be ap- 
preciated by teachers who have been using the transla- 
tion of the German works—which are next to being in- 
comprehensible to the English student. If you are 


about to form a harmony class we would advise a trial 
of this work. 


We publish in another column an installm 
Clarke's “ Pronouncing Dictionary of ibaeit Taz? 
The proper names is an insignificant part of the work. 
It will be a very complete work of its kind. The latest 
shade of meaning will be given. Besides, it will have a 
portion devoted to English with its Italian equivalent 
thus : Stately—Maestoso. There will be also an abridged 
edition issued for students. We will send both to ad- 
vance subscribers, The work is not expected to be 


ready before summer—antil then it i 
id can be subscribed to 


THE ETUDE. 


Tue ‘Preparatory Touch and Technic,” by C. : 
Shimer, is progressing satisfactorily. We hope 47) 
month to announce the completion of the plates. a 
are making the work a model of music-typography. : e 
expect soon to have some advance pages ready for dis- 
tribution. While the work is in process of manufacture 
the advance offer holds good, which is 25 cents, post- 
paid. If you have not already subscribed do so without 


delay. 


We are pleased to see that so many are renewing their 
subscription for this journal and have others join. 
Our terms for more than one subscription are most 
liberal. Tue Ervpe is a pupils’ as well as teachers’ 
journal. Pupils of limited means will gain many times 
over the price of subscription in the music pages. This 
month alone the music would cost over two dollars at 
retail, and it is the very choicest. During the summer 
months we will also publish a song in each issue. Do 
not relinquish your efforts to gain subscribers. The 
season is growing shorter and during vacation it is not 
so easy to obtain subscriptions. Our premium list gives 
cash deduction. It was printed in January and Febru- 
ary issues. 


Tue shop-worn four-hand music which we have 
offered so low is about all gone. We still have some 
advanced pieces, say from Grades V to X, left, but all the 
easy ones have been sold, We can send what is on hand 
at the same rate, namely: $5.00 worth at retail for one 
dollar, postpaid. The music is all foreign and by good 
composers. For sight readers’ purposes the musicis ex- 
cellent. 


“ PapeREwskKI and his Art,’’ by H. T. Finck, has been 
selling enormously. Every mail brings orders. It is 
something every one can read and profit thereby. The 
illustrations are expensive and the book is very tastily 
gotten up. You will not regret ordering one. They are 
only 25 cents. : 


TuE prize competition for essays has called out much 
latent literary talent. These essays are now being ex- 
amined by competent critics, but the mass of writing is 
something enormous and will take several weeks before 
areport can be made. We will announce in our next 
issue the prize winners. This is only, however, for the 
first series, which is for those who have never had an 
essay published in this journal. The second seriea is 
for those who have contributed ; another month is given 
to them. The competition will close the 25th of April. 
A fall account will be found in precedingissues. There 
is one comfort to those who are not fortunate enough to 
receive the prize that the benefit of writing the essay is 
not lost. The investigation of the subject is, after all, 
the most lasting benefit. Those to whom essays have 
been returned possess merit and in many respects sur- 
pass those who win. It is our particular needs that 
must not be lost sight of. The essay may be excellent 
for the general public or for Violinists, vocalists, or ama- 
teurs, but does not serve our purpose. We must judge 
the essay from the standpoint of the character of Tue 


Ervpe. We would advise that the returned essay be 


sent to the local papers, and a printed copy be fo: 
to this office marked. i isis 
* * 


et ak | 


“ Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians’? is the 
most complete compendium of musical information in 
the English language. If any teacher wishes a set and 
does not feel able, at the present time, to pay cash for it 
* in sates : y byten? to allow time on the bill, dnd: 

8 immediately, and only ch i 
$18 50. An amount dow, deritptlecrs tte 
pay so much monthly, and satisfacto i 

{ a ry reference, if 
Party is unknown to us, is all that we ask. The eae 
five volumes retails for $25.00. 
oats 

Mernoxomes, Owing to their deli 

e icate construction and 
the clock work connected with them, cannot be handled 


roughly at all, and often need readjusting after trang- 


n with the order, a promise to 


















































portation. Again, there are a number of makes on 
market, those of the original makers, in France, and 4 
number of imitations made in Germany and ae 
The prices vary. This house, as most of our i 
know, does not cater to cheapness—the best, af the 4 
least possible cost, is our aim. When in need ofanee 
ronome send to us. Although we do not guarantee 
instruments any more than any other dealer, We are will 
ing to make our dealings satisfactory, no matter 
the complaint is and no matter what the cost, We 
them at $2.75 without the bell and $400 with belli 
cents extra for transportation charges. Best service is 
gotten from the one without bell. Any jeweler can ad. 
just any difficulty that may occur to the instrament, 


= * * * * 

THE music in this month’s issue we can esper 
recommend, both for quantity and quality; at retail 
would cost $2.40. Some of the pieces have not as many 
pages as in sheet music, but the music is all there; thy _ 
repeated portions have been cut out and the repeat signs 
necessary added. This is done to give more musicty _ 
our subscribers and save space. It is our constant ain 
to make Tue Ervpre more valuable to teachers ani 
students of the piano, and so long as it is appreci 
as it has been in the past, our efforts will in no wayl 
diminished. $ 
* * * - 4 


Our patrons are getting the two games we publish, _ 
‘*Musical Authors’? and ‘*Great Composers,” com 
fused. ‘* Musical Authors’’ has been published quite 
time and has given general satisfaction; the “Great 
Composers” is the one just published and is exact) 
similar to the literature ‘‘ Authors.’’ . If you want the 
one similar to the literature ‘‘ Authors’? game, order 
“Great Composers’? game and do not say ‘Musial 
Authors” without any further explanation, or you wil — 
get the wrong one. : 


A spectat feature of the new method in press by Mt. 
Landon, is the attention given to expression, also the 
exact showing of the phrases and the climax of each 
phrase. Also, the slurs are marked with great 
their accenting being indicated when it occurs excep 
tionally. The annotations are terse and directly to 
point, in as few words as possible. Every impo 
feature of a refined technic for the early grades of piano 
playing are provided for, first given in the easiet 
form, immediately followed by pieces graded in diffically 
containing a further application of the point under 
sideration. An unusual amount of attention is give 
the development of the inner feeling of rhythmin the 
pupil. This, with the unusual attention given tophnit 
ing and expression will make a musical player of the 
pupil, especially when the care given to a sweet 
musical touch is taken into account. Our 5p 
advance offer still holds good, 25 cents for an 4 
copy upon issue. 


* 
we *% * 


Tue new book, “Studies in Rhythm,” by Ite 5 
proving of great practical value in class work. It 
especially adapted to the needs of a teacher's 
class meeting. The working out of these in ane 
exercises gives the class an opportunity to wal 
criticise fellow-pupils. To give the class practice 
criticism of rhythm, it is suggested that half of ne ee, 
listen and watch the other half do the exercie 
about, “ choosing sides,’’ as in the old fashioned sp@ 
school matches of our fathers. This method 
pupils to practice the exercises privately, 80 
may win at the public contest, and they thus 
infallible accuracy in that most difficult part of ele 
tary work, true time knowledge. 


Pie Seer 


Laxpon’s Writing Book, leads in books of # 
It covers the ground more thoroughly, and pla 
material more clearly than any other work 0D 
Ject. A study of this book saves the pupil | 
amount of time, and helps him in the accuracy 
Work. Saves time in that it helps him to lea 
ately at first, with nothing to unlearn later. 












Tue Special Offer Extraordinary, five new works for 
$1.50, closed on February 28. The game, “ Great Com- 
posers,’’ and ‘* Studies in Rhythm,”’ by Justis, two of the 
works included in this offer, have been mailed to all 

_ gubscribers. The other three works are not yet ready, 
and the special offer on them still holds good. They 
can be subscribed for at prices mentioned below until 
ready for delivery. 

Clarke’s ‘‘ Pronouncing Dictionary,’’......... 50 cts. 


Landon’s ‘‘ New Method for the Piano,’’.....25 cts. 
Shimer’s ‘‘ Preparatory Touch and Technic,”.25 cts, 





Shimer’s ‘‘ Preparatory Touch and Technic”’ will be 
ready for deliveryin about one month, the other two not 
- for some little time longer. 


In another part of the journal will be found our 
advertising rates. We would solicit advertisements 
from schools, colleges, manufacturers of pianos, 
organs, and other instruments, publishing houses, and 
of anything relating in any way to music or education. 
We can confidently assert that in its line there is no 
better medium obtainable. The circulation of Tux 
Ervpe is one of the largest, if not the largest, of any 
musical paper. It is not a newspaper, but a magazine 
that receives not a passing notice, but is of positive 
lasting worth in the reading room, parlor, and studio. 
Advertisements of unreliable articles or irresponsible 
parties will not be inserted. Write to us for further 
particulars as to terms, etc. 


TESTIMONIALS, 





I wish to say how much I enjoy Toe Erupeg, I realize 
more and more, each time I read it, what value it is to 
teachers, as they can derive a great deal of benefit from 
it. Bertie Rosryson. 


I cannot adequately express to you my pleasure and 
gratification in the perusal of this most interesting and 
instructive music journal, THe Erupe. 

Anna AUGSPURGER, 


Tam so much pleased with Taz Erups, and so are all 
of my pupils who take it. One says she would not do 
without Toe Ervune if it cost her $5 00 a year. 

Mrs. Ciemmiz Cooke, 


Tam specially pleased with your musical game ‘* The 
Great Composers,’’ and my pupils, who meet every other 
evening to discuss questions pertaining to their work, 
and read the lives of great composers, are equally 
delighted with it. I think it is very instructive, and an 
excellent way to impress upon the minds of children the 
great composers and their works. Bussie F. Scorv. 


I have taken Tux Erune since 1884, it has been invalu- 
able to me. — Mrs. R. B. Mortianp. 


The ‘Theory Explained to Piano Students,” is just 
what I need for small children. . 
Mrs. M. WuirrHeaD. 


“Musical Mosaics,’? by W. F. Gates, taken as a 
whole, makes a very harmonious volume, and each sec- 
tion can be taken up and read with interest. It is a 
most valuable help to teachers and students, giving the 
; very best selections from many writers. 
: Minnie Porter-Bapwin. 


I am highly pleased with the different kind of books 
that I have ordered of you, especially the ‘‘ Landon 
Method for the Piano.”’ This is the first year that I 
have used it, and I am perfectly delighted. I am now 
using ‘* Landon’s Writing Book ’’ and ‘ Clarke’s Theory 

xplained,”’ which have also given satisfaction. 

Miss Eva L. Know es. 


I am very much pleased with Tue Erupz. Though 

have taken it but a year I have received much help 
from it, and would hardly know how to get along with- 
out it. Manuaw L, Prreason, 


I am using ‘‘ Mathews’ Graded Course of Studies” 
and find them most helpful and encouraging. 
Mrs. Mary McDowatt. 


Tax Ervps is simply a necessity. 
; Mrs. Mary McDowatt. 


Every live music teacher should have a_library of 
he _works; mine, from the Presser Publishing 
‘Ouse, 18 a great benefit to my pupils. 
; Mas. Mary McDowatt. 
_ _ Treceived the “ Chats with Music Students’? and am 
_ Well pleased with the book. Epirn SNAvELY- 


ihe, contents of your journal, Taz Erups, are read 
_ with increasing interest by the members of the music 
_ Separtment of our academy. Sister Mary Luvox. 





_ Out warm applause, was 


THE ETUDE. 


Iam delighted with 20 
wap with your “School of Four Hand 
Playing,’’ because it is both instructive and Gaeesehe. 
Araminta Hynson. 


‘Studies in Musical Rh ” i 
ythm,’’ by Edgar L. Justis 
as reached me and I see at once it will cu constant 
use in my teaching, and I, for one, thank you for 
another great aid in one’s work of teaching. 
Mrs. 8. Burrum. 


_ Your Ervpe pleases me very much ; the reading matter 
18 most interesting and the musical compositions well 
selected and of a high grade. I think that something 
else besides hard times will have to come upon me very 
heavily before I will be compelled to drop my subecrip- 
tion. Josrrn E. Heype. 


Another piece which fre much pleasure and called 
r. Wm. Mason’s “ Toceatina,”’ 
a sort of concert é:ude, which is not only extremely 
brilliant and effective, but has, like Chopin's études, 
genuine musical worth. It isa piece that Paderewski 
ought to add to his repertory. 
New York Evening Post, January 15, 1896. 


Received ‘‘Students’ Harmony’’ and am thoroughly 
satisfied that it is the clearest and most simple treatment 
of the subject that I have ever seen. Lewa Braye. 


In writing to you it almost seems a3 though I were 
addressing an acquaintance, for Tae Ervpe is my best 
friend. Jessie WILSON, 


_ T received the ‘‘ Studies in Musical Rhythm," by Jus- 

tis, and am well pleased with it. I have often felt the 
want of just such a book, and think that every earnest 
teacher should have a copy of it and that other little 
gem ‘‘Theory Explained,”’ by Dr. Clarke. With such 
help as these afford, music teaching becomes a real plea- 
sure. For these, as well as for other valuable assistance, 
I am indebted to the columns of [ux Ervupe, and I hope, 
in the near future, to see that valuable journal in the 
homes of all my pupils. Aawnes M. Cangy. 


Mr. L. A. Russell begs to acknowledge the receipt of 
‘* Studies in Measure and Rhythm,”’ by E. L. Justis, and 
to say that after an examination of its contents he is 
pleased with the work and offers his congratulations to 
Mr. Justis. The work is a very handy and comprehen- 
sive compilation on the subject and would prove helpful 
in any student’s hands. These important elementary 
subjects are treated with too much indifference usually, 


The ‘Studies in Musical Rhythm ”’ is a capital factor 
in music training, and I think it must preside in the be- 
inning of music lessons long before finger training. 
he work is very well adapted to thorough teaching and 
I shall use it with my scholars. Mrs. C. L. Gervine. 


Glancing over ‘‘ Studies in Musical Rhythm” I find it 
well worthy of attention and will giveit careful study, since 
it contains a plain exposition of difficulties which even 
such as are regarded as good performers are prone to 
overlook, and in order to avoid some fault, both for my- 
self and those whom I am called upon to instruct, I will 
give the book its well-merited attention. 


After carefully examining ‘Studies in Musical 
Rhythm’’ I am thoroughly pleased with it. I think it 
will cultivate. in a direct and certain way, @ strong sense 
of rhythm. Its practice will be invaluable to pupils in 
all grades. Miss S L. Vest. 


I am delighted with Tae Erupe; itis a guide, a coun- 
sellor, a much-prized friend, with which I could not 
part. It is a real benefactor in the musical world. May 
it have a long and successful career. Miss 8. L, Vust. 


I think Tue Ervpe stands at the head of musical 


j t know how to get along with- 
parrepy and I would not know got f Les Seg 


ike the “‘ Students’ Harmony” because it is so easy 
és ieee and besides, I and things therein ex- 
plained which I have not met before elsewhere. Its 
‘get up”’ bespeaks the Publishing House of Presser as 
something to be proud of, and its reasonableness in 
prices commends it beside. Mas. 8. Burroum. 


I am very much pleased with ‘ Mansfield’s Harmony.” 


implici mbined make it an ideal 
poeta emer Ipa L, Taiey. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


at 8 cents a word for one ion, 
enc s for this column Inger be received by the 20th of the 
Frovious month to insure publication in the next number. 


5k Nee ce 
W NTED.—DIRECTOR OF MUSIC FOR BAP. 

ate Livny nthog Also “a Vocalist, So- 
prano, for Session "96-97. Address ‘‘ Keysville,”’ Va. 
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ADY TEACHER OF PIANO, SEVERAL 
years’ expenence, desires position in Musical 
Department of school. Would assist in other depart- 
ments. Good references. Address J. B., Dedham, 
Mass , Box 51, 





y ANTED.—A FIRST-CLASS ELEMENTARY 

Teacher for a high Musical College; must play 
third grade music at sight. A young man, nice looking, 
good habits, and with teaching talent is preferable. 
Address J. M. D., care of Erups. 


ANTED.—SCHOOL POSITION BY GENTLE- 

man and Wife, experienced Vocal and Piano 

Teachers ; or to take full charge of Quartette or Chorus 

Choir, as Bass and Organist, in town where there is 

good opening for private teaching. Address Experni- 
ENCE, care Erops. 





ANTED.—TO CORRESPOND NOW WITH 
thoroughly competent teachers of every kind 

who will be available for good positions next September. 
Send stamp for information to H. N. Roperrson, 
Manager Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn, 


OR SALE—TEACHER’S TECHNICON IN 
perfect order. Price $7 00. Address P. O. Box 
174, Asheville, N. C 





NLY ONE QUALITY—THE HIGHEST! 
Oaly one name—a good one! 
No second, third, or fourth grades! 
No ‘cheap Johns,’’ stencils, or aliases! 
*Crown’’ Pianos and Organs! 
Made by Geo. P. Bent, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
‘*Crown’’ brand and Bent's name on each instrument 
made! 
The one name and brand is the guarantee of the aetd ! 
Others may be cheaper, but no others are better 
Sold to those who look at profit more than price! 
Bought by those who seek solidity, salability, and satis- 
faction ! 
“Crown” Piano gives the tones and effects of 16 other 
instruments! 
Are sold low, pay high, satisfy higher, and rank highest! 
ANTED—A POSITION WANTED BY A 
teacher who has had experience both in private 
class work and in schools. Best of references can be 
furnished. Please address Miss A. M. L, care of the 
office. 











ANTED—A POSITION AS TEACHER OF 
piano and chorus singing in a Female Seminary, 

by an experienced teacher, thoroughly versed in the 
ason System. Address E. M., care of W. 8. B. 
Marsews, Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 





NHE GYASTIK. A COMPLETE HAND GYM- 
nasium and Exerciser. For Pianists, Organiste, 
and Violinists. Price, $2.00, J, wong! Inventor and 
Patentee. For eale by Tueo. Presser, Phila, Pa, 
ONSERVATORY FOR LEASE —THE CON- 
servatory of Music at Belton, Texas, is offered to 
the right party for a lease of one to five years.. It has a 
patronage of about sixty pupils, averaging about $6 00 
per month, which number can be increased. Persons 
applying mast be thorough musicians and shall bave 
been graduates of one of the standard conservatories. 
Our building has eight class roome and a large recital 
hall. Terms of lease, $550 per annum. Pianos can be 
had from local dealers at reasonable rental. References 
required as to musical and financial ability. Further 
details furnished on application to Cuas. 8. Fisnxn, 
Director. 





es as teats tices 








In the last three issues we published the names of 
teachers who are prepared to give instruction in Touch 
and Technic according to the Mason method. The fol- 
lowing we received since the appearance of the March 
issue. We will continue to publish the names each 
month as they are received. 

Mrs. Marie Merrick, 540 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sheridan H. Isaacs, 626 Busseron St., Vincennes, Ind. 
Jas. R. Dukes, Rm. 5, Mason’s Bldg., Kanaas City, Mo. 
Mra. F. W. Smith, Box 198, Alliance, Nebr. 

Miss J. M. Bette, Burr Oak, Mich. 

Lena Sims, $12 Platner St., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Miss Emma 8. Browne, Gouverneur, N. Y. 

Miss Frances I. Brock, 1710 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Bessie M. Small, 1409 Kossuth Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. E. C. Bronson, 113 Chene St., Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Mary Whitt, Box 127, Clinton, Ont., Can, 

Miss Emma C. Fitch, Eagle Harbor, N. Y. 

Ella M. Hitt, Vincennes, Ind, 

Jon Shastid, Pittsfield, Ill. 

Elizabeth Downs, 12 Wooster St., Hartford, Conn, 
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o4 THE ETUD . 


CTUDENTS’HARMONY THE GRAM AMNDOLIS ELECTS BEETHOEL 





are the Best for Tone, Just- 


ness, Hasy Playing, and ; q 
a ee aes work.|2 Collection of the Shorter and Beg 
Known of His Compositions for 
the Pianoforte, arranged in 
Progressive Order. 






BY 


ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doe. 


The Latest and Most Advanced Work on VinTUOSE VION, 
Harmony at the Present Time, 


Celebrated J. T. L. Silk and Tested Gut Strings, 


Boehm Flutes, Clarionets, Cornets for Soloists. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
Bound in Cloth, Price $1.50. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & CO., 


35 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 
Write for Catalogue. 


SELECTED OCTAVE STUDIES 


Equal Development of Both Hands. 


WIth 


PREPARATORY STUDIES BY THEO. PRESSER. 
PRICH 75 CENTS. 


These Octave Studies are of medium difficulty, and selected from 
: nope Hunten, Bertini, Kullak, ete. They are of great educa- 
ional value 


LANDON’S WRITING BOOK 
FOR MUSIC PUPILS. 


PRICE 50 OENTS. 



































COMPILED AND COMPARED 
FROM THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES By 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


Price, Complete, $1.50. 


Mr. Mansfield is one of England’s foremost 
theorists, and is abreast with the times. The work 
is well adapted for self-study. It isa thoroughly 
practical work, Each chapter contains exercises 
to be worked out, besides numerous questions which 
embrace the subject matter of the chapter. We 
have, for a year, been searching for a thorough and 
easily comprehended work written in the English 
language, and have found it in Dr. Mansfield’s work. 
It contains all the salient features of Prout, Rich- 
ter, Jadassohn, etc., but is in a more practical and 
easy form, We most heartily recommend the work 
to teachers who propose forming classes in Har- 
mony, or to those who will take up the study alone. 





The following is a list of the compositions;— 


‘Nel Cor Piu.” Six Variations ...............:0-.80.60 
Andante in F Major... .....<cesessssess a 60 
Rondo in C. Op. 51, NO. 1 ........eseessessesseeecsnne 080” 
Adagio Cantabile, from Op. 13............:sccsseeseee 
Bagatelle. Op. 33, Noe 6...........ssccccccesserssesrass ; 
Andante Celebre, from Op. 14...........cccscsesseeee «BO 
Presto Movement. Op. 10, NOs Q...cccsccssseeene BO 
Minuet. Op. 31, No. 8 
Adagio. Op. 5 Noo 1 ..........00...c00sscesssenenanana 
Minuet, Op. 49, Noe 2 ...........ccscerecssereeesasnees 3 
Andante and Variations. Op. 26.............csse 





Published by The above can also be had in separate sheet form, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


METRONOMES. 


The best French Maelzel Metronome, “J. T. L.’’ 
trade-mark. This is the genuine French article—im- 
ported oy us direct. 

We se 


these at the lowest price possible. 


A portrait and biography of Beethoven will 
included. This will make one of the most accep — 
able collections of Beethoven’s music ever pub 
lished. eo: 


L2 
= 


This new book is a great advance on anything hereto- 
fore published in this line. It gives a practical and 
easily understood presentation of every writable thing 
in the notation of music. The book abounds in new 
and ingenious features to interest the pupil. Every im- 
portant subject is treated from so many sides that even 
the dullest pupil can easily understand the subject under 
consideration. It is thorough, clear in explanations 
and helps, and poate: ractical in the directness 
with which it exhausts each oe presented. Any pupil 
who faithfully works out its exercises will be a correct 
and rapid reader of music, instrumental or vocal. 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








20,000 SOLD. 


LANDON’S 


REED ORGAN METHOD. 


BY CHARLES W. LANDON. 
PRICE $1.50. FOREIGN FINGERING. 


$2.75 Net without Bell. 
$4.00 Net with Bell. 








Express or mail charges not included. Send 40 cts. 
extra if to be sent by mail. Extra di “hoa 
Send all orders to : iscount on quantity. 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLARKE’S MUSIC TABLET. 


Price 25 Cts., Net, Postpaid. 


The pieces are selected from the best composers 
are copiously annotated, and each piece has a lesson 
which every point is fully explained and every poss! 
help given the pupil. 


MUSIC WRITING PENS. 


The best music writer manufactured. Made of anti-corrosi: 
guaranteed to be smooth, uniform, and to last longer than fuedsedianss 
steel pens. Price 30 cts. per dozen, net, 2 samples by mail for six cents 


in stamps. 
THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


School of Four-Hand Playing, 


COMPILED AND REVISED BY 


THEO. PRESSER. 


The method is superior in many practical points 
those in general use. F 

It is carefully graded, no difficulties appearing Unt 
they are prepared for by the preceding pieces. 
new thing is fully, clearly, and concisely explained 
illustrated. Not only how to do a thing is shown, DY 
the whys and wherefores are given. Every piece 
pecially arranged for the Rezp Orean; they ae 
Piano music, nor are they Pipe Organ pieces. 
more, the pieces are arranged to bring out the 
fects that the Reed Organ is capable of so finely gt 
In short, the book treats the Reed Organ as 4 
Orcan, the music all being arranged on that 
Many new and charming effects are shown. Every 
is fully annotated, fingered intelligenty, oe 
phrased, and the expression indicated. The heor’ 
phrasing and expression is thus taught. The 
Organ Touch” is taught, a hitherto neglected ages 
the study of this favorite instrament. Touch, a8 
bes obs makes the player far superior to the 0 
performer on this instrument. featal 

The left hand is especially developed. Every 
of technic is unfolded by beautiful pieces, thu€ 
away with a long series of dry and taste-destroying 
reises. 


e 
THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA 











A writing tablet containing 100 1 é 
in size, raled with the staff for writing mas, tne 


stadent, and especially valuable in the class-room for 


The Synopsis of Harmony, which is included with this EN THREE BRAD ES: PRICE, EACH, $1.00. 


pad, b Haugh A. Clarke, of the Universi 

tyrant will be found of great setvibe ba | behdery 
The paper is of good quality, and to ha 

pads at hand will not only be a great Aogetyady ep 


matter of economy in the gavi igh-pri 
teript paper. Published by US Peiced mann- 


THEO. PRESSER, 
708 Chestnut Street,  - Philadelphia, Pa, 


With a Supplement to Grade | by WM. DROBEGG. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 





plest to hal ad nged in progressive order from the very sim- 

hand music will be setises Only the best composers of four- 
' represented. There is positi 

work of this description in the market at the pice baa? brhas) 


They have received 3 
hes dx: well-deserved commendation wherever they have 














VALUABLE MUSICAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY: THEODORE PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


——————— 
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Invented by C. W. Grimm. 
Price 75 Cents. 
r every home. Desirable by young and old. Excellent 


game fo 
‘es So ingeniously is this game constructed that the musical 


rties. 
eat ee in it is never felt as a burdensome appendage. The instruct- 
jye and amusing qualities of the game have been so perfectly and 


harmoniously blended that the Musical Dominoes will form an eyer- 
jasting source of enjoyment. 


STUDIES IN PHRASING, 
Interpretation, and Memorizing. 
BOOK I. By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 
Price $1.50. 
singularly pleasing. No better collection of poetic 
pieces for youn, players has ever been published. All the pieces are 
$ supplied with phrase and period marks, as well as careful notes con- 
cerning the style of the piece, its poetic idea, and the touches needed 


for producing it with the best effect. The introduction also consists 
of a theory of Phrasing and Interpretation. 


 Osservations oF A Musician, 


By LOUIS LOMBARD. 


Price 50 Cents. Bound in Cloth. 


A book containing twenty-four essays on live subjects, written in 
attractive style. 


68 Rules for Young Musicians. 


By ROBERT SCHUMANN, 


Price 10 Cents. 
This little pamphlet stiould be studied by ‘Aig? 


are the wisest words ever uttered about music, 
and yet simple of comprehension, 


30 Home Rules for Music Students 
By HERMANN MOHR. 


Price 5 Cents. 


These rules contain a fund of wholesome advice for every student. 
They are written by an able musician, and originally were me pect 
= a qd To this translation many new rules were added by the 

or. 


BLANK ForM or CERTIFICATE 
i OR DIPLOMA OF MUSIC. 


Price 10 Cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 
The form of the certificate is such as to be applicable for the 1 


a conservatory or for private teaching, or for any branch of education, 
It is lithographed on the finest parch: z 


THE PEDALS oF vue PIANOFORTE 


By HANS SCHMITT. © 
Translated by F. 8. LAW. 


Price $1.00. 











The pieces are 


. 





student, They 
ull of meaning, 








ent paper. The size is 12x15 





pias ia’ 
bv ferrndaae ee It is the only work in the English lan 
with the thought contained 


NEW EXERCISES FOR 


_ By W. W. GILCHRIST. In Three Books. 
_ Parts 1 and 2, each 50 Cents. 
Tees. Part 3, $1.00. 
pe tate are many excellent works on th -y of sight-singin 
_ -batinthe i tel orks on the THEORY g, 
a Se een tn 


ot ven aged 
be 
out 





letely meets this want, a large amount 


point as it comes up. The exercises 


® this line. 
e pupil. Every important subject is treated from so many sid 

that even the dullest pupil can easily understand the suhioet aoe 
consideration, It is thorough, clear in explanation and helps, and 
spec es practical in the directness with which it exhausts each 
will 


METHOD FOR THE PIANO 


student with m 
pianoforte playing. The author is a well-known 
and author of a similar work for the Reed 
rally used for instruction on that instrument. 


every teacher to examine this new work, which will be ready in a technic, taste, and sight-reading. Carefully 
short time, and supplemented with complete directions for the ap lication of 
Mason’s System of Technics in each Grade for the Production ofs 





Easy Method for the Pianoforte. 


teacher and pupil. Pleasing recreations. It is carefully 
is one of the best guides for a pupil of the piano in the 
instruction. Everything in the work is fresh and new, 







Sight-Singing Classes.| 


of 

able to any system, and are so arranged that they can 
y either male, female, or mixed-voice classes. It is, with- 
oe the largest and most completeset of sight-singing exercises 


rr 












































‘Melody Playing for Piano Pupils. 


BOOK II. COMPOSED AND SELECTED BY 
H. C. MACDOUGALL, 


Price $1.25. 
This collection of the very cream of short, pleasing, and instruot- 
ive pieces of melodic character is a oe to the volume alread: 
ublished. The whole range of musical literature of the higher g 
as been examined, and these will be found to be of unusual merit, 
They are all carefully fingered and annotated. 


By C. W. LANDON. 


Price 50 Cents. 


This new book is a great advance on anythi 
; ything heretofore published 
It abounds in new and iugocious features eieenns 


resented, Any pupil who faithfully works out its exercises 
e a correct and rapid reader of music, instrumental or vocal. 





Standard Graded Course of Studies 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Complete in Ten Grades. 

Price, each Grade, $1.00. 


Consisting of standard Etudes and Studies, arranged in ane 
ive order. Selected from the best composers for the cultivation of 
edited and annotated, 


By CHAS. W. LANDON. 


Price $1.50. 


This work is aig t designed to meet the want of the 
i 


de pular 
ocre ability, It contains all the ideas oi 


: recent 
—— teacher, 
Organ, which is now gene- 


It will be well for 


Modern Style of Playing, 
Compiled by MR. W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


BACH’S LIGHTER COMPOSITIONS 


Edited for instructive pu noses by FRANZ KULLAK, 
Translated by THEO, PRESSER. 
Price $1.50. 


Special Exercises in Scale Playing 


With particular reference to the area of the third, fourth, 
and fifth fingers of each hand. Composed for the pianoforte by 


WILSON G. SMITH (Op. 55). 
In Two Books. Price, each, $1.00. 


SCHOOL OF FOUR-HAND PLAYING 


A series of carefully graded pieces for the pianoforte, compiled 
and revised by 
THEO. PRESSER. 


In Three Grades. Price, each, $1.00, 
With a Supplement to Grade I by WM, DROBEGG, 
Reise | 75, Sere 


Selected Octave Studies 


For the egual pote rag of both hands, with preparatory 
studies by THEO, PRESSER, 
Pee a ere 


Thirty Studies for the Pianoforte 


OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY. 
For Developing Style, Expression, and Technique. 
By ANTON STRELEZKI (Op. 100). 
Revised and carefully fingered, In three books. 


By A. ROMMEL, A.C. M. 


Price $1.00. 


This work is thoroughly interesting, containing easy duets for 
"Aye 
rst year of 











Two CoNcERT ALBUMS 


PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 
Vol. I—Classic. Vol. 1l—Popular. 


Price, each, $1.00. 


These Albums contain some of the best compositions we publish. 
The music is such as you hear at concerts and musicales. ey are 
in large sheet-music form, printed from engraved plates on the best 
of paper, durably bound, and are in all two of the collections of 
miscellaneous piano pieces published. 


Selected Songs Without Words. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


Critically Revised, with Notes by CALVIN B, CADY, 
With Portrait and Biographical Sketch by THEO. PRESSER. 


Price 75 Cents. 


This a baba made Py » aight and 
jeadin; usicians country. 
ee =? are +4 the yolume, It is, without doubt, the finest collection 


of this kind it is ible to publish, Everything has been done to 
make the edition valuable, It is being used in preference to any 


other. 


Ftudes of Expression and Rhythm. 


By STEPHEN HELLER. 





co-operation of mar 
Nineteen of the bext 











Selected from Opus 125. t 
Price $1.00, use| School of Reed Organ Playing 
BE pectamge ots in came d al mode in’ pootical genti-| Compiled and annotated by 


MR, CHAS. W. LANDON. 
A complete school, consisting of a melodious ret of Exercises and 


dies each grade, supplemented by a number of riate 
Sae in sheet foun, especi Fy comptecd and arranged for {eeineize> 


ment, Studies and Exercises for each grade, 
Price $1.00. 
‘The above School will be found almost as useful for Piano as for 
the Cabinet Organ. Grade | is now ready. 
peat Bits ts tng RE AS: etal neat aT 


ment, Bachstudy isa gem 
et A METHOD 
For Gaining a Perfect Knowledge of the Notes, etc, 


for Beginners on the Pianoforte. 
; By MRS. A. Ts ABBOTT. 


ee peak tar Pianoforte Players, Singers, and all Musicians 
By LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM THE CLASSICS, 
i 









; tional 
HABIT 0 manual for music students and teachers has 
been written after a most serious in gation of the pu’ from 
aaa ee r HOFF. historical practical standpoint. ‘The book will 
beets By CAR ne wants citer wy referee manu ‘oF asa yore =: 
ee LA Se Dak ¥ , an it th 
; athe ‘Price 25 Ce #24 - | been omitted, yet the book to kept within reasonable limite, 
ets : atic effects involved in the technic of the its concise classification aud copious illnstrations all 
- Astudy of the antomatic in pogt ion in Loge Atel cma ihe student ot musician will find 8 


plonotorte Flih aicy pecan advanoes intbesrt : 
sas send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 































THE ETUDE. 


MUSICAL 'puytHm, |e Embellishments of 


By EDGAR L. JUSTIS. ) ORNAMENTS, FROM THE THE Op 
PRICE 60 CENTS JOHN SEBASTIAN BAOH, 


—— 








Fmbelishme 












THE BEST THE CHEAPEST 


HENLEIN ”S New Modern School 
for the GU ITAR is without question 
the best and most approved M ETH Oo D 


published for a long time. The flattering testi- 
monials from some of the leading teachers in the 
country received by the publishers show how much 
a book of this kind was needed; the sales have 
far surpassed all expectations. If you have not 
; seen it, buy a copy at once. Price, complete, 
ie boards, $2.00. Also published in four parts, pa- 
S% per, 75 cents each. 


Henlein’s Mandolin Method. 


What applied to the Guitar we can also say of 
Henlein’s Mandolin Method. It far surpasses 
anything ever issued for this popular instrument, 
and should be seen by every teacher. Published 
in two parts, at $1.00 each. 





4 Hand-Book for Pianoforte Players, : a 
FOR ANYONE STUDYING MUSIC. | Musteleda ern ae 





By LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


—— 


Most every pupil is deficient in time, and the reason 
is, that no direct practice is ever given. In this work 
nothing but time value of notes is considered. The wa 
ercises can be played on one key at the piano or tappe 
out with lead band or hand on the table. The exer- PRICE - 61.00. 
cises are not to be played once or twice, but daily until 
perfect command over every combination of rest and 
notes is attained. The work can be given with the very 
first lesson in music. There is no work covering exactly 
this ground. Writing books acquaint the student with 
the theory, but this book is real practice in rhythm. 


Published by THEO, PRESSER, PHILADA., PA. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL, md LM Fad 
SILVER LAKE, N. Y. MELODIOUS AND EASY STUDIES 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE GREAT ASSEMBLY. 508, 


PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH, Director. PIANO AND REED ORGA 


Assistant Teachers in All Branches. 


Greatest Summer Music School in the Country. BY CHAS. W. LANDON, 
Clementine De Vere, Soprano. | Ericson Bushnell, Bass. 
Tenor. PRICE $1.00. 


—— 














Henlein’s Complete Banjo Method. 


Complete in one volume, 110 pages, nicely 
bound, with complete instructions. Price $1.00. 





Mary Louise Clary, Contralto. : 
Chorus from many cities and towns in Western New York; over 500 = 
voices, Send for circular to Perhaps the most popular set of Easy Studies ever is 
PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH, Rochester, N. Y. 


MUSICAL GAME. 2 FASY METHOD 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS FOR THE PIANOFOR 








J. C. GROENE & CO., Publishers, 
19 ARCADE, CINCINNATI, Oo. 

















FOR SALE BY 


THEO, PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St,, Phila, 





Eight-Measure Piano Studies. CLA an ame A. ROMMEL. 
WILSON G. SMITH. Op, 60. The Most Important and Interesting Musical hse nes 
In Two Books. Price $1.00 each (Sheet Music). Game Ever Issued. Sete 


TEE LATEST AND BEST WORE FROM THIS ozronraL COMPOSER, 


Every card has an excellent likeness of a composer This Beginners’ Instruction Book is 

Th a ; : . Contained upon it. In addition to being a most interest- | OUghly practical work. Every exercise ha 
At. pe Aas pxahy4 ne for Gail practice and for | Ng game, it being like the well-known games of litera- | tested for years in actual practice. It 00 
fourth, and Shh ingens - pag Ses a a | third, | ture, ‘ Authors,” it is instructive, familiarizing the |°Verything a progressive teacher migh 
rially modify the monotony of practice, and Tad cine! players with the faces of the different composers, the There is nothing antiquated, nothing dl 
interest to an otherwise perfunctory task. Supplemen- | 4ates of birth and death, and last, but not least, four of nothing dull. - 
tary to the author's Scale Studies, Op. 55, about the | the greatest works of each. The game is a inte one, 


fourth f di Fi : ‘ | 
grade of difficulty. seventeen tricks and sixty-eight cards in all, so that it |’ i h h , 
can be divided in two or even more separate and dis- e ec nico 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 
tinct games; in this way a large number can play at the 





























PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




















. Pept orks A MECHANICAL APPLIAN 
Method for the Piano. Published by THEO. PRESSER, PHILADA., PA. FOR THE E 








OHAS. W. LANDON, 
PRICE $1.50, 


First Studies in Reading, | °”°0Pment of Piano T 
Rhythm, and. Expression Price, Teacher's Size, - $22 


YOR THE Price, Student’s Size, - 


*e P | b NO FO RTE Sie! Liberal deduedin'ta tbo oneal 


Send for circular giving full informatio 
dress 















This work is especiall design: 
want ot the popular student with medion ett’ 


ability, 
the ideas of recen 
ing. The author isa * bianoforte play- 


well-kn i 
and author of a similar work for the Haq sachet, 































which is now generally used for in ; ; 
‘eaies th Tl be well for oreny tenses to BY MARIE LOVELL BROWN. | ak ae 
phaasbtded Whine PRICE $1.00 THEODORE PRESSE 
gi Litese ghia 1708 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADEL 











‘Hallet & Davis’ Pianos, 
| BOsTon, MASS 











® right forming of the hand and touch 
Teeth ey . : , This folio is withon Spring back or ornam tal work. It 
THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philada, sii prehisletitgpdabelateelee fa 
Hint 4 Tats es hut St, Phil fe ‘ THEO. ER, ila., | 8: 


as 





